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INTRODUCTION. 


Bed  Donough  Macnamara,  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing Irish  poems,  was  poet  enough  to  interest  two  of 
our  best  English- writing  poets  of  this  century — James 
Clarence  Mangan  and  Dr.  George  Sigerson — whilst 
the  language  m which  they  were  written  is  classical 
enough  to  have  merited  the  attention  and  commenda- 
tion of  two  of  our  best  Irish  scholars,  Dr.  Standish 
Hayes  O'Grady  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Fleming. 
Mangan’s  translation  of  Macnamara’s  Bdnchnoic 
Eireann  vigil — 4 The  Fair  Hills  of  Holy  Ireland  ’ — is 
deservedly  well  known  to  Irish  readers  of  to-day,  but 
it  would  be  no  harm  if  they  were  familiar  also  with 
the  still  more  beautiful  original.  Dr.  Sigerson’s 
charming  translation  of  Macnamara’s  admirable  Latin 
epitaph  on  Theigue  Gaeleach  O’Sullivan  I am  happy 
to  be  able  to  reproduce  here  with  the  translator’s 
latest  revision. 

Most  of  the  poems  have  been  issued  before  in  one 
form  or  another.  The  first  collected  edition  appeared 
in  1853  under  the  name  of  4S.  Hayes,’  i.e .,  Dr.  [then 
Mr.]  S.  Hayes  O’Grady.  It  was  published  by  the 
late  John  O’Daly  (who  gave  us  the  two  fine  volumes 
of  Songs  of  the  Munster  Bards , first  and  second  series), 
and  contained  metrical  versions  of  most  of  the  poems. 
That  edition,  however,  is  long  out  of  print  and  is  now 
very  rare.  Some  of  the  poems  were  republished  in  the 
Irishman  in  the  years  1881-82  when  Mr.  David  Comyn 
edited  the  44  Gaelic  Department  ” of  that  paper.  A 
more  complete  and  more  accurate  edition  of  Donnchadh 
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Ruadh’s  works  appeared  in  the  Second  Volume  of  the 
Gaelic  Journal  (July-Dee.,  1881)  from  the  hands  of  the 
late  Mr.  Fleming,  when  he  was  editor  of  that  periodical. 
But  Red  Donough’s  poems  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  a 
more  accessible  and  more  durable  setting  than  the 
fugitive  and  easily-forgotten  pages  of  a weekly  or 
monthly  j ournal.  I knew,  too,  that  the  Eachtra  Ghiolla 
anAmarain — Donough’slongest  poem — had  often  been 
set  as  a text  for  Intermediate  and  University  students 
who,  however,  had  a difficulty  in  getting  trustworthy 
copies  of  the  poem.  Hence  the  present  edition. 

To  the  poems  I have  prefixed  Mr.  Fleming’s  interest- 
ing Irish  Life  of  Donnchadh  Ruadli , written  originally 
for  the  Irishman  in  1881  and  1882.  No  man  of  the 
present  century  knew  half  so  much  about  Macnamara 
— his  life,  his  works,  his  wanderings — as  John  Fleming; 
he  was  acquainted  not  only  with  some  of  Donough’s 
pupils,  but  also  with  one  of  his  grandsons,  and  had 
many  of  his  facts  from  living  witnesses.  Most  of  the 
particulars  of  the  poet’s  life  previously  published  (by 
Walsh,  O’Daly,  &c.)  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Fleming 
— the  errors  and  inaccuracies  were  not  his.  The  reader 
will  be  glad  to  have  this  complete  life  of  the  poet  from 
the  hands  of  the  man  best  able  to  write  it ; and  I hope 
it  will  be  none  the  less  welcome  that  the  life  of  an  Irish 
poet  is  here  given  in  Irish,  the  language  best  known 
both  to  the  poet  and  his  biographer ; rare  as  it  is,  it 
should  not  seem  inappropriate.  John  Fleming’s  ex- 
cellent Irish  prose  is  worthy  of  being  made  a classic 
in  itself.  Yet,  as  this  little  book  is  intended  chiefly 
for  students  of  our  language,  I have  added  an  English 
translation. 


Donnchadh  Ruadh  wrote  in  Irish  because  it  was  the 
language  he  knew  best,  and  because  in  the  eighteenth 
•century  in  which  he  lived  Irish  was  still  the  language 
best  and  most  widely  understood  in  Munster.  From 
many  circumstances  mentioned  in  his  life,  and  in  his 
own  poems,  we  learn  too  that  Irish  was  still  understood 
and  spoken  by  the  gentry  of  the  period,  even  by  many 
•of  the  Anglo-Irish  stock,  as  the  Powers,  the  Walshes, 
Duckets  and  others,  so  different  from  the  unmitigated 
snobbishness  of  a generation  or  two  later.  Yet  it  is 
clear  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  English,  and  as 
probably  at  that  time  some  at  least  of  the  courses  at 
the  Irish  College  at  Rome  were  given  in  English,  he  no 
doubt  had  some  acquaintance  with  English  literature, 
but  he  never  felt  himself  at  home  in  that  language,  ana 
his  few  English  compositions  are  much  inferior  either 
to  his  Irish  or  his  Latin  verses. 

The  Eachtra  Ghiolla  an  Amardin — the  first  poem 
given  in  the  following  pages — -is  Macnamara’s  longest 
and  perhaps  most,  ambitious  composition.  It  is  a 
narrative  poem  describing  adventures — many  of  them 
doubtless  fictitious — which  he  tells  us  he  experienced 
in  a voyage  to  America.  The  general  character  of  the 
poem  is  light  and  humorous,  with  occasional  touches 
of  the  pathetic,  the  satirical,  the  patriotic,  and  some- 
times also  the  heroic.  The  Second  Part — that  in 
which  he  describes  his  visit  to  the  unseen  world — is 
by  far  the  better  executed,  and  contains  several  well- 
sustained  and  powerful  passages.  It  is  this  Second 
Part  which  has  caused  the  poem  to  be  spoken  of  some- 
times as  a 4 Mock  -ZEneid,’  for  it  contains  some  imita- 
tions of  V ergil  and  some  reminiscences  of  the  Cumsean 


Sibyl,  though  why  it  should  be  called  a ‘ Mock  5 any- 
thing is  not  very  clear. 

The  typical  verse  in  the  Eachtra  is  a line  of  nine- 
syllables — four  accented  measures  or  ‘ feet  ’ with  an 
extra  unaccented  syllable ; the  accent  coming  regularly 
on  the  even  syllables  (second,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth) 
This  would  be  called  Iambic  in  English  poetry,  though 
of  course  it  is  not  the  Latin  or  Greek  Iambic.  Each 
line  therefore  ends  in  an  accented  syllable  followed 
by  an  unaccented  one.  The  following  offers  a good 
example  : — 

“T)octnp  | f!  Lárh  | a\\  clip  | U5  m’euu  | &m$i — 

The  accented  penultimate  syllable  moreover — as 
seen  in  the  above  example — always  has  a long  vowel  or 
diphthong,  and  in  this  poem  this  long  vowel  sound  is  é 
or  some  variety  of  it,  as  eti,  éi,  ao,  <\e.  These  two 
syllables  may  form  one  word  as  Cipe,  vjpéine,  péite, 
or  may  be  two  separate  words  as  mé  cup,  5^0 1 \ or 

occasionally  the  last  two  syllables  of  atrisyllabled  word;, 
as  in  ó Cirm  | éi*oe.  These  two  words  Cipe,  ^péine 
form  a typical  assonance  or  rhyme.  Our  native  rhyme 
— in  Irish  corh-Ap*OA — demands  similarity  of  vowel 
sound,  but  variety  of  consonants.  English  rhyme  is 
satisfied  with  identity  of  vowel  sound  and  identity  of 
consonants,  hence  English  rhyming  is  monotonous  to 
the  Irish  ear.  Now  this  rhyming  of  é plus  an  un- 
accented syllable  is  continued  in  the  Eachtra  not  for 
two  or  four  or  any  limited  number  of  lines  but  through- 
out its  whole  length — some  360  lines  odd.  And  this 
recurrence  of  the  one  vowel  sound  would  be  monotonous 
even  in  Irish  if  it  were  mere  ‘ rhyme/  that  is,  English 
rhyme;  but  the  apparent  monotony  is  relieved,  or 
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rather  all  monotony  is  prevented  by  two  circumstances^ 
(1)  the  variety  of  the  consonants  and  (2)  the  variety 
of  the  other  vowel  sounds  in  each  line. 


Again,  English  poetry  is  satisfied  with  final  rhymes, 
but  in  the  0,ACCfVA  and  many  other  Irish  poems,  we 
have  final , initial  and  medial  rhyming.  In  the  follow- 
ing couplet — - 

“ Do  ctnp  pi  tArh  Ay  6lÁy  Lag  tn’euTM'm 
Ap  pus  pi  ’n-^ifvoe  Ay  m yÁyAy  péin  mé.” — 

11.  163,  164. 

in  each  line  there  are  three  different  accented  vowel 


sounds  u,  Á,  é— the  second  (m  this  case  a)  is  generally 
repeated,  so  that  in  these  lines  the  four  accented  vowel 
sounds  are  ú,  Á,  Á,  é.  But  whilst  there  is  a final  asso- 
nance of  euTMin  with  péin  mé  there  is  also  an  asso- 
nance of  each  foot  in  the  first  line  with  the  corresponding . 
foot  in  the  second — *oo  ctnp  with  Ay  fí  LÁrh  with 

pi  r\-Á\yT>’,  Ay  cl Ay  with  Ay  in  fiy\  Ia 5 nVetm’  with 
Ay  péin.  So  again  with  a different  series  of  vowels  in — 

“ Do  tldinpit)  av\  copóin  T)en  cóip  ’via  éipic 
’S  Tto  te^npxMt)  50  *oeo  *oe  póip  lYlhilep iup.” 

11.  285,  286. 

And  thus  with  any  couplet  in  the  poem.  Occasionally 
this  profusion  of  assonance  is  found  to  run  even  through 
a whole  quatrain,  as  in  the  four  opening  lines  : — 


“ T>o  p ia  y 
Imbp  ia  t 
Ay  bhp  ia  n 
Ay  ct  ia  y 


pAirm  pc  eo  t 
pA ib  beo  it 
bop  01  rii 
rhic  tó  b 


“oom’  co  rriAp  p a Ap  ao  rijpu-o, 
■oob’  eo  t-oo  ceti-oAib, 
e Ap  ft  01  j riA  p é 1 n ne 
uip  rh  01  p,Ap  tflAoglriuip 
11.  1-4. 


f ” 


This  metre  is  used  by  7T\ac  5iottA-mei*úpe,  CogAti 
Ru^vó  ó SúittiubÁin,  Se^g^n  ó 'CuAmA  and  many 
others  of  our  poets  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries*. 
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«especially  in  their  narrative  poems.  The  “iambics  ” 
sometimes  interchange  with  trochees, and  less  frequently 
glide  into  amphibrachs,  as  shall  be  pointed  out  later. 

There  is  nothing  like  this  in  English  poetry.  W& 
may  be  told  it  would  not  suit  the  genius  of  the  English 
language — but  this  is  not  a satisfactory  explanation, 
for  every  kind  of  foreign  metre  has  been  naturalised  in 
English,  and  in  modern  English  poetry  all  the  metres 
are  foreign,  imported — none  of  the  ancient  Anglo- 
Saxon  metres  being  used  now  in  their  original  form. 
It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  metre  of  the  Eachtra  is  a 
development,  apparently  not  older  than  the  sixteenth 
century,  though  no  doubt  sprung  from  simpler  native 
measures.  Why  it  has  not  been  used  in  English  is 
probably  due  partly  to  ignorance  of  it,  partly — so  far 
as  it  is  known — to  its  difficulty.  Yet  in  the  hands  of 
such  poets  as  Macnamara  and  Red  Owen  O’Sullivan 
it  seems  to  have  been  marvellously  easy  and  natural ; 
and  though  the  manner  is  sometimes  better  than  the 
matter , the  art  better  than  the  substance,  the  wonder 
is  that  with  such  an  apparently  difficult  metre,  so  long 
and,  on  the  whole,  so  successful  a poem  as  the 
jiottA  An  AmApáin  could  have  been  written. 

Even  Irish  poets  translating  from  Irish  into  English 
have  generally  neglected  everything  but  the  final 
rhyme.  Mangan  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 
catch  the  effect  of  the  Irish  infernal  rhymes,  as  we  see 
it  in  his  fine  translation  of  CAiciUn  rn  VÍAÍlACÁm — • 

“ In  vain,  in  vain,  we  turn  to  Spain — she  heeds  us  not, 
Yet  may  we  still  by  strength  of  will  amend  our  lot ; 

0 yes,  our  foe  shall  yet  lie  low , our  swords  are  drawn 
For  her  our  Queen,  our  Caitil in  ni  Uallacháin  ! ” 
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Here  each  line  taken  singly  well  represents  the  metre 
and  style  of  the  original,  but  in  the  Irish  each  couplet 
rhymes  or  assonates,  not  only  in  the  final  words,  but  in 
every  single  measure  or  foot,  and  this  charm  is  sacri- 
ficed in  such  translation  as  the  above.  In  our  own  day 
Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  and  Mr.  Frank  Fahy  have  skilfully 
and  happily  imitated  these  Irish  internal  rhymes — with 
the  same  limitations  as  in  the  above  lines  of  Mangan — 
in  their  English  verses,  original  and  translated. 

Michael  Hogan,  in  his  Lays  and  Legends  of  Thomond, 
has  now  and  again  attempted  initial  rhymes  as  well  as 
final,  and  he,  I think,  is  the  only  poet  who  has  done 
this  in  English.  For  instance,  in  his  “ Bride  of  Clan 
Cuilen  ” — a legend  of  the  Macnamaras,  by  the  bye — 
we  find  such  lines  as — 

“ Lightly  the  bride  from  the  altar’s  returning , 

Brightly  the  bonfires  before  her  are  burning , 

Sweetly  the  tones  of  the  bagpipes  are  ringing , 

Fleetly  the  young  virgin  dancers  are  springing. 
Proudly  the  chiefs  round  the  bridal  feast  gather , 
Loudly  resound  the  old  halls  of  her  father — ” 

And  so  on  for  half-a-dozen  other  couplets,  the  initial 
words  rhyming  as  well  as  the  finals.  Now,  this  is 
getting  near  the  Irish  metre  here  spoken  of,  but  does 
not  quite  hit  it.  Indeed,  the  only  English  lines  I 
know  where  the  rhyming  is  carried  out  to  the  full  in 
the  Irish  style  are  Macnamara’s  own  couplet,  which, 
in  the  account  of  the  sea-fight,  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  English-speaking  captain — 

“ Gunner , give  fire , we’ll  fight  the  negroes, 

We’ll  conquer  or  die,  my  Irish  heroes  ! ” — 

11.  309,  310. 
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Only  it  will  be  seen  that  he  uses  Irish  corh^fiTM 
rather  than  English  rhyme — though  ‘gunner’  arid 
* conquer  ’ do  not  make  a good  assonance. 

In  my  versified  translation  of  the  Eachtra  the  reader 
will  find  that  I have  reproduced  the  metre  of  the 
original,  so  far  as  syllables,  accents,  and  final  rhymes 
go,  and  in  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  it  differs  from 
Mr.  O’Grady’s  metrical  version.  I have  net  attempted 
either  internal  rhymes  or  such  a tour  de  force  as  the 
initial  and  medial  parallel  assonances  of  the  original, 
seeing  that  such  a master  of  versification  as  Mangan 
found  them — at  least  the  latter — hopeless  in  English. 
If  some  find  my  prose  translation  not  always  word 
for  word,  I must  tell  them,  once  for  all,  my  idea  of 
translation — first,  I believe  that  good  Irish  should 
be  rendered  by  good  English,  so  far  as  an  Irishman 
can  achieve  that  result ; and  secondly,  I believe  that 
something  should  be  left  to  the  student — and  to  the 
teacher.  As  it  is,  I have  ventured  sometimes  for  the 
student’s  sake  to  be  more  literal  than  I care  for,  or  than 
good  English  strictly  allows.  My  excuse  here  is  that 
poetry  is  generally  harder  than  prose — in  the  Life  of 
DonnchadhRuadh  I have  translated  with  more  freedom. 

As  to  Red  Donough’s  life  and  work  on  the  whole — 
to  judge  them  fairly  one  must  remember  the  times  he 
lived  in,  the  state  of  the  country,  his  lack  of  opportu- 
nities, his  temptations,  and  other  circumstances.  Mr. 
Eleming  does  not  spare  him,  yet  I think  readers  gene- 
rally will  agree  with  me  that  he  is  rather  a severe  critic 
both  of  Macnamara’s  life  and  of  his  poetry.  Though 
an  excellent  Irish  scholar,  we  are  not  bound  to  admit 
that  Mr.  Fleming  was  a good  critic  of  poetry.  And  of 
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poor  Donough’s  life — as  of  that  of  many  another  child 
of  genius — we  may  say,  that  if  he  has  given  us  any- 
thing that  is  good  or  beautiful,  we  may  take  that  as 
some  atonement  for  his  waywardness  or  his  faults — 
not  admiring  his  life,  but  rather  pitying  it.  So,  too, 
if  Donough  is  not  always  uniformly  good  in  his  poetry, 
this  can  be  said  of  many  very  great  poets,  and  we 
love  or  admire  their  good  work,  not  because  of,  but 
in  spite  of  what  is  inferior  or  unworthy.  Though 
printed  Irish  books  were  extremely  rare  in  the  last 
century,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Macnamara  was  one 
of  the  very  best  Irish  scholars  then  living.  O’Reilly 
wrote  a large  and  valuable  quarto  Irish  dictionary, 
yet  in  Mr.  Fleming’s  opinion,  Donnchadh  Ruadh 
knew  the  Irish  language  far  better  than  O’Reilly, 
.and  I entirely  agree  with  that  opinion. 

I have  diligently  compared  all  the  printed  editions 
of  Macnamara' s poems,  but  follow  chiefly  the  texts 
given  by  Mr.  Fleming  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Gaelic  Journal  above  alluded  to.  He  had  the  poems 
from  a MS.  collection,  written  in  1786  by  one  Laurence 
Foran,  a school-master  of  the  Co.  Waterford,  who  had 
been  a pupil  of  Donnchadh  Ruadh’s,  and  this  Mr. 
Fleming  considered  the  most  trustworthy  source.  I 
have  not  heard  that  any  autograph  MSS.  exist,  if  there 
are  any  such  I shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  them. 

I must  say  here  that  it  was  my  original  intention 
to  publish  Notes  to  the  EacJitra , and  a complete  Voca- 
bulary to  the  Life  and  Poems,  but  as  they  could  not 
be  finished  in  time,  I must  leave  them  for  a second 
edition. 

And  now  there  only  remains  the  pleasant  duty  of 
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thanking  the  various  friends  and  co-operators  who  have 
kindly  helped  me  in  putting  together  this  edition  of  the 
Life  and  Poems  of  Donnchadh  Ruadh  MacConmara. 
And  in  the  first  place  I must  thank  Mrs.  Raher,  of 
Ardmore  National  School,  Carna,  Co.  Galway,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  lamented  Mr.  J ohn  Fleming,  who  gave 
me  the  fullest  permission  to  use  for  this  work  any  of 
her  father’s  writings.  I have  to  thank  also  Father 
Michael  Hickey,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Irish 
at  Maynooth,  for  much  friendly  help  and  information. 
My  acknowledgments  are  due  also  to  Dr.  George 
Sigerson,  translator  of  the  Second  Series  of  0’ Daly  s 
Munster  Poets , and  editor  of  the  New  Ireland  Review > 
who,  amidst  his  various  pressing  duties,  has  found 
time  to  revise  for  this  work  his  beautiful  translation 
of  Macnamara’s  Epitaph  on  Tadhg  Gaedhealach.  To 
my  friend  Mr.  David  Comyn,  I am  indebted  for  many 
friendly  hints  and  communications.  And  finally,  I 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Patrick  Stanton  of  Cork,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Devine  of  Youghal,  for  much  valuable  infor- 
mation about  Donnchadh  Ruadh  and  localities  in  Co. 
Waterford,  which  I hope  to  make  use  of  in  a subse- 
quent edition. 


T.  ó Flannghaile. 


t>eAtA  úonnCAtiA 

rhic  con-mATiA 

te  SeagAii  pténmon 

O ptigAt)  >Oonnc^‘ó 
tluA*o  fAn  5-CpeAC- 
tAlg  1 5-CÓnCAe  AVI 
ClltÁlf  1 ft-flOf-COfAC 
tiA  h-AOife  'o’imtig 
tAfAirm.  Do  cirm 
a túipmigceoipi*óe  t>oii  c-fASAfUAcc  é,  Agtif 
mme  fin  ptiAip  fé  An  oipeA*o  pogtAmA  A^tif  Dob’ 
péi*oip  teif  T)’pÁgAit  in  6ipirm  An  cah  fin,  A$tif 
Via  *óiAit)  fin  do  cnifeA’ó  Don  tlóirh  é cum  cpíoó 
do  ctip  Af  a fogtAim  Aguf  cum  ÓfT)  t)eAnniiigte 
'o’fÁgAit.  Acc  in  Aic  pitteAD  a bAite  Va  fA^AfC 
cum  AfÁn  nA  t)eACA  do  bpipeAb  do  bAOimb 
boccA,  cpÁiDce  nA  b-éipeAnn  CAf  éif  beAgÁm  De 
Life  of  Red  Donough  Macnamara. 

[Translated  by  T.  6 Flannghaile  from  the  Irish  of 
John  Fleming.] 

1.  Donnchadh  Ruadh  (or  ‘Red  Donough’)  was  born 
in  Cratloe,  in  the  Co.  Clare,  early  in  the  last  century.  His 
parents  intended  him  for  the  priesthood,  and  therefore 
he  received  in  Ireland  as  much  of  his  education  as  was 
possible  for  him  at  that  time,  and  after  that  he  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  finish  his  education  and  to  receive  Holy 
Orders.  But  instead  of  returning  home  in  a few  years 
a priest — to  break  the  Bread  of  Life  to  the  poor,  oppressed 
people  of  Ireland — he  was  expelled  from  the  college  al 
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btixvóAnc^ib,  T)0  pu-Aigexvó  Ay  An  /ájvofcoit  \>An 
Tlóirh  é,  ^stif  *oo  tpiatt  fé  c^p  *Aif  50  popctáipge. 
T)o  tM  f^n  pin  fcoit  ótu*ó^rh4it  t^iT>ne  1 5- 
cónu^e  ptiopctÁipse,  45  SUaX)  5-C11-A,  1 b-p-ap^- 
if  ce  Sheipcneiin,  cimóe^tt  teite-ptige  i*oip  T)tiún 
S^pbÁin  ^j;up  CíitiiAin-me^t-á,  A^uy  *00  tpMlt 
T)otinó^t)  5^6  rmípe^ó  a\\  -dn  icrnxvo  ú*o  m Áw  T)tjt 
T)^  cíp  'oútóAVf  péiti.  T)ob*  péi*oip  ^up  óu^Lait) 
*Oormóxvó  pdn  tlóirh  cápc  n<\  pcoite  ú*o,  óip  *00 
ti5iT)íf  ó^itiAig  ^p  j^\c  ioru*o  m éipirm  50  Sli-db 
5-Cua  as  pogU\im  poirh  *óut  T>on  ph^inc,  *oon 
SpÁinn  nó  *oon  IotmiL  'oóib.  t)^  fe^n-jvát)  pan 
murrain  50  Sti aX)  5-C1 ia  tMpp  péite,  bÁpp 

Léigirm  ^tip  X)Á\y\\  pili*óe-Aócá,  a^ up  TmtMipc 
TJormóxVó  péin  p^n  “C^ócpA”  X)eA^Án  btM*ó^n  1 
rro iavó  <án  po  gup  b’é  “SLm£>  5-CuA 

pug  buAit)  nA  péite.” 

11.  tlí  be^5  rnap  *óeirrmuig^*ó  a\\  péite  tuóc* 

Rome,  and  he  came  back  (to  Ireland)  landing  at  Water- 
ford. There  was  at  that  time  a famous  Latin  school  in 
the  Co.  Waterford,  at  Slieve  Gua,  in  the  parish  of  Sesknan, 
about  half-way  between  Dungarvan  and  Clonmel,  and 
Donough  made  direct  for  that  place  instead  of  going  to 
his  own  native  district.  Possibly  he  had  heard  in  Rome 
of  the  fame  of  that  school,  for  youths  used  to  come  from 
eve~y  part  of  Ireland  to  Slieve  Gua  to  study  before  going 
to  France  or  Spain  or  Italy.  It  was  a proverb  in  Munster 
that  Slieve  Gua  took  the  sway  for  hospitality,  for  learn- 
ing, and  for  poetry,  and  Donough  himself  said  in  his 
Adve?itures  a few  years  after  this  that  “bright  Slieve 
Gua  bore  the  palm  for  hospitality.” 

2.  It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabi- 
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.Áicpeib  tm  cípe  úx>  50  fiaib  An  pcoit  po  ’gÁ  peolxvó 
te  ceut)  bti^vó^in  tió  map  pin,  ^gup  50  bp^gATMOip 
ru  ti-ós^nxMg  coimtigeAó^  ú*o  teo  ^gtip 

íopc^p  in  xMpce  ó gAtWtCAitnb  Shtéibe  5-Cii-á. 
1T)eáppx\p  tmrnp  ^gup  cineut  ti^  ti-ós^ridó  ú*o  x*p 
5-ctop  $up  éipig  lomÁin  óomópc-Aip  i*oip  ixvo-péiti 
^up  pe-apxMb  riA  T)úitóe  cimóitt  ^gup  gtip  cvnp 
tiA  *o<AtuAi*óe  -An  tMipe  <ap  rhtnnuip  n>A  cípe.  1p 
fx\ti  pcoit  po  tn^p  5-ceuT)n,A  *oo  pti^ip  cti^p  au 
cui^it) — p^dipc  Tdp  nó  cpiup  e^ppo^ — 

téige>Ann  nó  gup  ótuvóATMp  cap  teap  ^5  pogtaim 
'OM'ó^cu^. 

111.  1p  t)^p^rh^it  óoicce^rm  gup  rh,Áigipuip 
pcoile  ó ITIogpdin  ^p  a bpuil  ce^cc 

u^ipip  p^n  “ 0aócpA  ” A^tif  ^tip  b’  in  ^on  pcoit, 
*00  bí  pé  péiti  ^gup  T)ormc^vó  45  rnúruvó.  Acc  m 
m-Ap  pin  *00  bí.  J-db-átCAít)6  i\M*óbip  X)a  h-exvó  ó 

tants  of  that  district  that  that  school  was  maintained  for 
a hundred  years  or  so,  and  that  those  stranger  youths 
used  to  get  lodging  and  free  entertainment  from  the 
farmers  of  Slieve  g-Cua.  The  number  and  quality  of 
those  youths  may  be  imagined  when  we  learn  that  a 
hurling  match  occurred  between  them  and  the  young  men 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  scholars  won  the 
game  from  the  country  people.  It  was  in  this  school  too 
that  the  clergy  of  the  province — priests  and  two  or 
three  bishops — received  their  education  until  they  went 
[over  sea,  i.e.]  abroad  to  study  theology. 

3.  It  is  a common  opinion  that  the  William  O’Moran, 
of  whom  there  is  mention  in  the  Adventures , was  a 
school-master,  and  that  it  was  in  one  school  he  and 
Donough  were  teaching.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  A 
rich  farmer  was  O’Moran,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in 
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fllogpÁin,  Agup  if  inrheAfCA  gup  b’  aja  AOi’óeAóc 
’tiA  tig  T)o  óorhrmig  TlormcAt)  Ap  *o-ceAóc  50  StiAb 
5-Cua  *óó.  AzÁ  'oeipbfiup  -o'ó  tTlhogpÁin  At)LAicte 
1 peitig  tT)bxMge-‘oeil5e  pAti  5-corhAppAtiAóu,  A^uf 
Af  An  teic  óf  a cionn  x>o  fcpíob  a T)eApti)pÁtAip  1 
tAi*om  : T)o  tM  nAOi  5-ceotf Ai*óe  fAn  n5féi5 

aóz  zá  An  *oeAórhA*ó  *óíob  pÁ’n  teic  po.”  Sah 
T>Af a cniT)  X)  “ ptntit)eAóc  riA  ITImfiAn  ” (teAÚAnAó 
211)  *oeif  SeAgAn  ó "OÁtAig  50  pAib  ’n a feitb 
poctóif  uí  t)hpiAin  in  a fAib  fe  pcpíobcA  1 Ldi*oin: 
“1f  te  'UittiAm  ó tTlogpÁin  An  leAbAf  fo,  t>tiAt)Ain 

An  UigeAftiA,  1774.n 

1U.  T)o  tM  ó ttlogfAin  AOf “oa  An  zav\  fin,  óip 
ceitpe  btnvónA  Af  T)Á-pici*o  poirhe  fin  *00  gAb 
CAifceAtAi*óe  T)e  rrminuip  ChobtAig  ó cóncAe 
tinmnig  cpé  StitiAb  5-CnA  Agup  t)0  puAip  fé 
íofCAf  oi*óce  1 *o-cig  UtiomÁif  ní  AnnA^Áin  1 
*oUig-nA-coitte  fAn  5-ceAnncAf  fin.  t )a  pile  ó 

his  house  that  Donough  lodged  on  going  to  Slieve  Gua. 
There  is  a sister  of  O’Moran’s  buried  in  the  church-yard 
of  Modeligo  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  the  flagstone 
over  her  grave  her  brother  wrote  in  Latin  : “ There  were 
nine  Muses  in  Greece,  but  the  tenth  lies  beneath  this 
scone.”  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Poetry  of 
Munster  (page  21 1)  John  O’Daly  says  that  he  had  in 
his  possession  (a  copy  of)  O’Brien’s  Irish  Dictionary  in 
which  there  was  written  in  Latin  : “ This  book  belongs 
to  William  O’Moran,  year  of  our  Lord  1774.” 

4.  O’Moran  was  aged  at  that  time,  for,  four  and  forty 
years  before  that  a traveller  of  the  name  of  O’Cofley  from 
Co.  Limerick  passed  through  Slieve  g-Cua  and  he  got  a 
night’s  lodging  at  the  house  of  Thomas  O’Hannigan  in 
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ti-AnnA5Ain  A^tip  i 5-CAiteArh  iia  ti-oróóe  *o’éipi$ 
UA51 ia*ó  teigmn  i*oip  é péin  A^tif  An  ueopAit),  A^uf 
Af  bpeicf  in  *00  50  pAib  ah coirhtigeAó  pó  pogtAtntA 
*óó  T)0  ctnp  fé  pi  of  óf  if  lot  Af  o ITIogpÁin  50  Uig- 
nA-ÍAgAife.  UtiÁmis  ó tDogpÁin  Agtip  t)o  ceAf- 
cnuig  f é ah  coimtigeAó  1 tntletiplA,  1 tAi*oin,  Agtip 
1 n5>Ae*úiti5,  A^tif  ptiAip  fé  ctipce  éin  ^ac  ceAn^A 
*óíob  Agiif  pó  eotAó  x>ó  Yn^  ti-eAtA*ónAib.  T)o 
cwifeAt)  fiiAf  tig-pcoite  T>on  *oeopAit)  1 mt)Aite- 
nA'SiotCAige,  A^iif  & n cpÁt  fin,  cimceAtt  ha 
btiAtmA  1730,  50  1825,  t)o  tM  fcoit  tAi*one 
*o’Á  féotAt)  fAn  5-corhAffAnAóc ; Af  *o-cúf  A5 
ó CobtAig,  A^iif  Ann  fin  Ag  CotnÁp  ó tonnAfgÁin 
A^iif  A5  UomÁf  ó CAOitfi,  t>iai*ó  1 n*oiAi*ó. 

tl.  1f  cirmce  gup  t>’  in  Aon  fcoit  te  ti-ó  Cob- 
tAig  x>o  t)í  "OonncAt)  tluAt)  “ a$  fiAf  1110^  *otiAncA, 
’OfiiA>ó,  A^nf  ctéifeAó  ” 1 mlDAite-nA-^iolCAige  1 

Tinnakill  in  that  district.  O’Hannigan  was  a poet,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  a learned  argument  arose 
between  himself  and  the  stranger,  and  seeing  that  his 
visitor  was  too  learned  for  him,  he  sent  word  privately 
for  O’Moran  to  Tigh-na-laghaire.  O’Moran  came  and 
questioned  the  stranger  in  English,  in  Latin,  and  in  Irish, 
and  found  him  proficient  in  each  of  these  languages,  and 
too  clever  for  him  in  the  sciences.  A school-house  was 
set  up  for  the  stranger  in  Baile-na-giolcaighe , and  from 
that  time — about  the  year  1730 — to  1825,  there  was  a 
Latin  school  conducted  in  the  neighbourhood  ; at  first  by 
O’Coffey  and  then  by  Thomas  O’Lonnargan  and  by 
Thomas  O’Keeffe  successively. 

5.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  in  one  school  with  O’Coffe^ 
that  Red  Donough  was  ‘ministering  to  poets,  seers,  and 
clerics’  in  Baile-na-giolcaighe  in  ‘bright  Slieve  Gua’  until 
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‘‘ SUaX)  ge>At  s-Cu-a”  nó  gup  feoit  An  mí-^g  paoi 
*opeuóc  4*ó^ócat)o  -óé-án^rh  *oo  óAititi  ppéipe^rhAil 
T>o  bí  |mii  g-ce^nnc^.  *Oob  péi*oip  teip  bei t a$ 
x>é^n^m  xVó^óc-A  *oen  “ z-Sa^a\kz  £1154*0  ce^g^f  c 
50  féirh  *óó” — ^5«p  *o,éifcpeA,ó  p é teip  4n  ue^g^fc 
50  h-tipjwn^ó  45  fúit  te  bt4ipe  ri4  Ie4rm4 
T>’p4g4il  1 5-cpíó  ri4  corh4ipte — 4óc  níp  téig  4n 
4irmip  4 óui*o  1x14541*6  teip:  *oo  ótiip  pí  pó*o  rnóri4 
4f\  *oe4p5-t4r4*ó  1 iroíon  cige  ti4  pcoite  tri4i*oin 
l,4e  t)e4U;4ine  1 mbti464in  411  c-pe4C4  1740,  4511^ 
*00  b’éi5e4ti  *00  T)honnó46  impest)  t>o  *óé4ti4rh. 
Acu  ní  p4*04  *oo  611416  fé,  óifi  1 mbe^-Án  4impif\e 
■00  geibte4ji  4 tii4f\4ip2  4pp  1 5-C4pt4i5-4n- 
óo*04lt4  f au  5-corh4pf4ii4óc. 

tll.  1p  nóf  1 5-cótiC4e  pbopc-'L^ip^e  x>o  f\454p- 
C4ib  114  b-pAfiÁifce^t)  cimóitt  *0111  50  b-Ajvo-móp 
IÁ  péite  Íl40irh  T)i45l4in  415  éipce4óc  p40ip*oin 
V ^5  1^*6  AippeAtin  ; -Agup  1 me4pc  via  5-ctMp  at m 

ill-luck  drove  him  to  compose  some  satirical  verses  about 
a handsome  girl  [who  lived]  in  the  district.  He  might 
make  fun  of  “the  priest  who  used  to  give  him  kindly 
instruction  ” — and  he  would  listen  to  the  instruction 
meekly,  expecting  to  get  a drink  of  ale  at  the  end  of  the 
counsel — but  the  young  woman  did  not  excuse  his  joking  ; 
she  set  a lighted  sod  of  turf  to  the  thatch  of  the  school- 
house  on  the  morning  of  May-day,  the  year  of  the  frost, 
1740,  and  Donough  was  obliged  to  make  a move  [change 
his  quarters].  But  he  did  not  go  far,  for  in  a little  while 
he  is  heard  of  again  at  Sleepy  Rock  in  the  neighbourhood. 

6.  It  is  a custom  in  the  County  Waterford  for  the  parish 

Euiests  to  go  to  Ardmore  on  the  feast  day  of  St.  Declan 
24th  July]  to  hear  confessions  and  to  say  Mass  ; and 
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tÁ  Áipite  50  ti-AitgeÁpp  1 troiAií)  btiAbiiA  An 
c-peACA  *oo  bí  An  c-AtAip  ComÁp  ó 5ttíopAV&>  An 
z-&tA ip  SéAtrmf  Céicin,  Aguf  An  c-AtAip  SeAgAn 
ó tDoipiAin.  X)o  pinne  An  x)íf  eite  ct-tnóe  á*óaóca 
a^  rho*ó  éi^in  -oen  &t< Mp  UotnÁp — ip  mrheApcA 
5up  T)fieuóc  AbpÁin  nó  CAOince  *oo  cutriA*OAp  *oó  ; 
Asur  *oo  pinne  -An  c-AtAip  ComÁf  x>Án  T)óib-feAn 
*00  úoftngeAf  mAf  fo  : 

U11.  “ An  Aicni*o  *oíb  SéAmuf  Af  SeAgAn  05 

Aicme  x>en  ctéip  fin  *00  g pÁ*útng  ceot, 
£eAp  *oíob  ó ftéibcib  An  bAite  nAó  Aeijvoe 

’SAn  neAó  eite  ó’n  5-cé  pin  nA  mbÁ*o- 
f eoii  ? 


“ 1f  triAips  'oon  cé  pin  bí  tÁirh  leo 
CAitteAfhAin  éipceAóc’  bA*ó  *óÁit  T)ó 
te  peApbAp  béicig,  ’pA  leAtAfi  t>’a  peubA*ó 

Ap  5-CAiteAtri  An  péApcA  bí  m Ájvo-rhóp!  ” 

amongst  the  clergy  there  on  one  occasion  shortly  after 
the  “Year  of  the  Frost”  were  Father  Thomas  Griffin, 
Father  James  Keating,  and  Father  John  Ryan.  The 
other  two  played  a practical  joke  in  some  way  on  Father 
Thomas — probably  it  was  a little  song  or  elegy  they 
composed  for  him  ; and  Father  Thomas  composed  a poem 
on  them  beginning  thus  : — 

7.  “Do  ye  know  [this]  James  and  young  John 
Some  of  the  clerics  that  loved  music — 

One  of  them  from  the  mountains  near  the  town  that  is 
not  the  highest 

The  other  from  the  quay  of  the  sailing-boats  ? 
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1 5-cpíó  d t)peuóud  5ldo*ódrm  dti  pile  dp  TMiorm- 
ód*ó  'gd  pd*ó  : 

“ A ódpd  nd  n-ei^edp  ndp  pudn  pop 
On  5"Cdppdi5  po  Cdob  linn  ndó  pdrh  neol 
Smdócuig  dn  cléippo  let)’  cedngdin  i b-pdobdp, 
tlo  gedlldim  50  'o-cpdoópdp  dn  *Odim 
leo ! ” 

U111.  A*oeip  mdc-ledbdip  eile  “ o’n  s-Cdppdij; 
po  Cdob  linn  d p pdrh  neol  ” dóc  ip  T>óig  $up  b’é 
dn  pocdl  n d c dp  pedpp  dnn  po,  nidp  plop  $up  b’ 
ó pogldit)ib  lé’p  gndtdó  cedóc  cum  co*odlcd  dnn 
uu^dt)  dn  c-dinm,  d^up  ni  co*oldt)  pudnrhdp  nd 
pdrh  dp  gndt  le  x>pom5  T>en  c-pdrhdil  pin  *oo 

“ Alas  for  him  that  was  near  them — 

The  loss  of  his  hearing  would  have  been  a bless- 
ing to  him — 

With  the  gruffness  of  their  roaring,  and  their  skin  burst- 
ing [with  laughter]. 

Enjoying  the  feast  there  was  at  Ardmore  ! ” 

At  the  end  of  his  poem,  the  poet  calls  upon  Donough 
saying  : — 

“ O friend  of  the  poets  who  never  didst  flinch — 
[Who  comest]  from  the  Rock  beside  us,  where 
sweet  sleep  is  not  usual — 

Chastise  these  clergy  with  sharpness  in  thy  tongue 

Or  I promise  that  the  bards  will  be  put  down  by 
them  ! ” 

8.  Another  copy  says  “ from  the  Rock  beside  us,  where 
sweet  sleep  is  usual,”  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  the  phrase 
“ is  not  ” which  is  best  here,  if  it  is  true  that  it  was  from 
robbers  with  whom  it  was  customary  to  come  to  sleep 
there,  the  name  was  given,  and  it  is  not  soft  or  sweet  sleep 
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•óéAtiAtfi.  DppeASAip  T)ormóAt)  An  gtAO*ó  i 
n*opeucc  eite  ’gÁ  bpuit  An  cio*OAt  po  ’nÁp  n*oiAi*ó  : 
1PC.  “DonnóAt)  11ua*ó  ccc.  i T)-CAOib  cpónÁin 
nA  T)ífe  peumpAi-óce  *oon  AtAip  UomÁp  ó gpío- 
pAit>  : 

“ So  f cent  *oo  C115  >oAnAoi,o  Af  *oeopÁn 
,OAop-cneA*o  Af  peAnAiT)  Atn’  meo*óAn-tÁp 
An  c-Aon-peAjt  T>ob’  peAppA  bí  m éipinn  *oe 
fA^Ai^c 

A5  ctéip  Via  fcoc-m^5Ai*ó  Af  móp-ónÁvo  t 


UAom  Agup  CAipe  Agup  coócÁn 
T)éipc  A^tif  paca  Ap  a tiompÁn 
5^n  pent  in  a ppAgA,  $An  ótéipeAó,  gAn  óApAtt 
A5  An  cé  pinn’  An  mA^Ab  te  pó-pfiÁipc  ! 

X . T)o  fiUAi^eAt)  >OonnóA‘ó  ó DbAite-nA-siot- 
CAige  fAn  mbtiAbAin  1740,  Agtip  *00  ó«ai*ó  pe  50 

that  is  usual  with  people  of  that  class.  Donough  answered 
the  call  in  some  verses  headed  as  follows  : — 

9.  “Red  Donough  sang  of  the  droning  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  pair  about  Father  Thomas  Griffin  : 

“ Here  is  a story  which  has  brought  woe  and  grief, 
Deep  sighing  and  pain  into  my  heart’s  core — 

The  one  man  who  was  best  in  Erin  of  [all  her]  priests, 

A laughing  stock  and  object  of  derision  to  some 
clergy  ! 

Plague  and  weakness  and  hoarseness, 

Begging  with  a pack  on  his  hump, 

No  sixpence  in  his  purse,  no  clerk,  no  horse, 

To  him  who  thus  scoffed,  with  great  madness  ! ” 

10.  Donough  was  driven  from  Baile-na-giolcaighe  in 
the  year  1740,  and  he  went  to  Waterford  on  his  way  to 
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pofAC-Láip5e  a\k  & ft1  ge  50  CAlAm-^n-éifC  pan 
mbtixvó^iri  1745.  1*oifi  An  t>á  tmn  po  *oo  ti>í  pe 
rn-dp  óímro  zaky\a\X  éigin  1 g-CdppAis-An-óoTMtca 
^gur  ’ri^  *ói-Ai*ó  pin  1 mttaptincdóu  ua  m^c-coilte 
Láirh  te  ti-Ooó-Ailt.  T)’irmip  mac  a true  x>Atn 
gupt)’  ctuMtiti  t)o  óA\t  *opons  T)’pe^pAi£>  ó^a  -o’piop 
c \a  aca  *00  rheAttp-át)  óum  eultiigce  teip  ttt-áipe 
tií  Os^in  An  CAitfn  X)a  rhó  pcéirh  x>Á  p,ai£>  px\ti 
m-tl^púriCAÚc  45 up  óum  X)onn óa-óa  *oo  tuic  An 
Cfuxrm,  x^up  fln  ^00  cux\it>  pé  50  íi-uib  XYIac- 
coiite. 

X\.  T^eutuig  tTláipe  teip  45 up  t)o  pópxvó  teip 
1 ; -aóc  ip  inrhe^pcA  tiaó  ^at>a  tMo*adp  1 mbuti  cigip 
An  ZAn  T)o  óuirrmig  X)onnCAt>  a^  imte-Aóc  u-Aite. 
xVoeip  pe  yAn  “6^ó epa”  ^gup  An  cirmeAp-pxMpge 
*óó  50  m X)At>  rhxMt  teip  -a  “ £>eic  p^rt  mt)A|\úncx\cc 
Atn’  ne^pcug^vó  5h^et>e^Uut>,  aj$  peic  mo 

ce^tfiArh^n,  ’p^j;  ptri^ócugat)  ™°  tpeu'CM.” 

Newfoundland  [“The  Land  of  Fish”]  in  1745.  Between 
these  two  dates  he  was,  as  we  see,  a while  at  Sleepy  Rock, 
and  after  that  in  the  Barony  of  Imokilly  near  Youghal. 
A grandson  of  his  told  me  that  lots  were  drawn  by  some 
young  men  to  know  who  should  induce  Mary  Hogan  to 
elope  with  him — the  handsomest  girl  there  was  in  the 
Barony  ; and  on  Donough  fell  the  lot,  and  then  he  went 
to  Imokilly. 

11.  Mary  eloped  with  him  and  was  married  to  him  ; 
but  it  is  probable  they  were  not  long  house-keeping  when 
Donough  thought  of  leaving  her.  He  says  in  his 
Adve?itures , when  suffering  from  the  sea-sickness,  that 
he  wished  “he  was  in  the  Barony  growing  strong 
amongst  his  fellow-Gaels,  selling  his  ceaihramhna  and 
keeping  his  flock  in  order.” 
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XII.  t)A  b-iA*o  Aop  65  tiA  pcoite  An  cpeu*o,  aóc 
cpetm  i An  óeAcpAthA  *00  bí  Ai$e  te  peic  ? 1 

n*opeuóc  eite  *00  pinne  pé  A-bpA*o  1 mDiAit)  nA  b- 
Aimpipe  po,  *oeip  pé  50  tnb-peÁpp  teip  -a  belt  “as 
"oíot  ^Aipceipibe  nÁ  a$  *ouL  pÁn  5-coilt.”  ImeApc 
nA  s-ciAtt  eile  a$  An  bpocAt  ceAtpArhA, 
ciAtUngeAnn  pé  mtAp  beA^  conAib  nó  trencher , 
A^uf  bA  rhiAfA  beA^A  A^up  mópA  *oen  AbbAp  po 
bibeAb  as  muinuip  nA  b-éipeAnn  cent)  s°  teit 
btiA*óAin  0 foin,  in  Áic  nA  tniAp  cpiAb  acá  Anoip 
aca  ; Astif  bA  gnÁc  ceAnnAi*óúe  beASA  as  SAbÁit 
cimcitt  T)Á  peic  po  niAp  $ac  eAppAb  eite  -ap  a 
tnbiAnn  tops*  ttí  *oóig  gup  óteAóc  TlonnóAb 
ceAnnAibeAóc  nÁ  T>ioUiigeAcc  Ap  bit  piArh,  acc 
Stipb"  triAp  bpoicrheAp  Ap  a ptige-beAtA  t>o  tpÁó- 
CAnn  pé  Ap  An  n^tio  po.  Ip  *oóig  triAp  An  5ceu*onA 
nÁp  bpA*OA  50  bpiiAip  tTlÁipe  ní  Ó^Áin  ArriAó  nÁp 

12.  The  children  at  his  school  were  his  “ flock,”  but  what 
was  the  “ ceathramha  ” he  had  to  sell  ? In  another  poem 
he  composed  long  after  this  time  he  says,  he  would  prefer 
“ to  be  selling  garters  to  going  to  the  wood.”  Amongst 
other  meanings  of  the  word  ceathramha  it  signifies  a small 
wooden  dish  or  “ trencher,”  and  it  was  dishes  large  and 
small  of  this  material  that  the  people  of  Ireland  used  to 
have  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  instead  of  the  earthen- 
ware dishes  they  have  now : and  it  was  usual  for  petty 
dealers  [pedlars]  to  go  about  selling  these  like  every  othei 
ware  that  was  in  demand.  It  is  improbable  that  Donough 
ever  did  any  selling  or  dealing  of  any  sort,  and  it  appears 
that  it  was  only  in  disparagement  of  his  own  mode  of  life 
he  spoke  of  his  business.  It  is  likely  too  that  it  was  not 
long  till  Mary  Hogan  found  out  that  she  was  no  better  off 
to  be  with  Donough  than  to  be  without  him,  and  probably 
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tipeÁpp  T)í  T)onnóA“ó  aicí  Via  UAite,  A^uf  ip  *oói§ 
póp  50  T)-cti5  a tnuincip  congnArh  óum  An  peAf\ 
beAs-rhAiceAfAó  *00  óup  €Ap  pÁite ; aóc  in  áic 
T>ut  Anonn  ip  eA*ú  *oo  pinne  pé  pAnrhAin  1 b-popt- 
tÁifi^e  ^up  óaic  fé  a pAiti  Aige.  tlíp  ótiAit)  pé 
50  *oútAig  T)liéipeAC  Apíp  1 n*oiAi*ó  iia  ti-Aimppe 
po  ; T)o  CU5  pé  An  ctn*o  eite  *o’a  fAogAti  n*oútAig 
ptiAopAó,  i*oip  ftéibcib  An  CtnimAfiAig  A^tif  An 
p-Siuip  acc  50  n*oeAóAvó  pé  50  UAtArh-An-éipc 
tiAip  Aip  peA*ó  t>  a pxrhfuvó  Af  seirhpt),  Agup  50 
*o-cu5  pé  cuAipc  nó  t)ó  fAn  tippAinc,  nó  1 pAnn 
éigin  eite  *oe  móiptíp  nA  ti-6oppA. 

PC111.  1 sCoill-thic-UtiomÁipn  ’fe^  címro  é 
Ap  *o-cúp  caja  éip  pé  nA  ti-“  0Aóct\A.”  T)o  pu^At) 
An  c-AcAip  UomÁp  ó ptAnnAbfVA  pA^Afic  pAjvÁipce 
ChttiAnA-meAtA  fAn  mbliA*óAin  1756,  Agup  ip  aj; 
*out  óum  a bAipcit)  T>o  tM  "OonnóAt)  ó Ctioitt-mic- 
UhomÁipn  50  x)-ct  An  SpÁ*o-£>Aite  An  CAn  t>o  cuait> 

her  family  gave  something  to  send  the  husband  of 
little  good  across  the  water  ; but  instead  of  going  off  what 
he  did  was  to  stay  in  Waterford  till  he  had  spent  all  he 
had.  He  did  not  go  to  the  Decies5  country  [ever]  again 
after  this  time  : he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Powers7 
country  between  the  mountains  of  the  Comeragh  and  the 
Suir,  except  that  he  went  once  to  Newfoundland  for  two 
summers  and  a winter,  and  that  he  once  or  twice  visited 
France  or  some  other  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

13.  It  is  in  Kilmacthomas  we  first  see  him  after  the 
period  of  his  Adveiitures.  Father  Thomas  Flannery, 
parish  priest  of  Clonmel,  was  born  in  the  year  1756,  andr 
it  was  going  to  his  christening  that  Donough  was,  from 
Kilmacthomas  to  Stradbally,  when  he  entered  the  priest’s 
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fé  ipce^ó  i *ocig  at\  u-f^Aific  a\\  a ftige.  A*oeif 
T>ormóxVó  f-án  Oa6z\\a  : 

“ tliMip  £1154*6  mo  óorh^fifxMn  cóip  4f  steup  *OAtn 
5hni*óirm  ctii*oe4óCA  4f  ppópc  ó’n  nóin  50 
óéíle.” — 

A$t ip  4C4  pe  p4i*úce  ti4ó  p4ib  in  éipinn  ctn*oe4óC4 
*oob’  paápp  Y14  é f4n  Á\z  a p4ib  4ti  cóip  tti A\t  te 
p4§4it.  T)o  tM  police  poitfie  45  54c  b4inip  4f 
cóipiji  45 up  if  ctim  cut*oe4óC4  *oo  *óé4n4rh  45  4ti 
tnb4ipce4*ú  *00  úpi4U,  pe  *oon  c-Sp4*oti>4ite.  "O’ófi- 
xung  av\  f454pu,  An  c-At4i p Se4g4n  6 C4t4f4i§, 
t >’4  tfir)40i-cige,  piormc4  Ie4nri4  *00  t464if\c  *oó, 
Atz  b4  £>e45  te  *Oormó4*ó  pin,  45 tip  TH4PP  pé 
*oeoó  eite.  T)ti1i>4ipc  4ti  p4j;4pc  ri4ó  p4ib  pe  4p  a 
4cp4irm  6eit  45  C4ti>4ipc  te4rm4  *oo  54c  p cp4ip  ce 
*04  n^eot^vó  4ti  c-plige,  4£tip  *o’imtig  T)onr)C4*ó 
rn4p  a p4ib  a tpi4tt.  £11411115  atí  p4g4pc  4rm 

house  on  his  way  thither.  Donough  says  in  his  Eachtra : 

“ When  my  neighbours  gave  me  a fair  opportunity 
and  means 

I would  make  fun  and  sport  from  one  evening  to 
another.55 — 

And  it  is  said  there  was  not  in  Ireland  better  company 
than  he  wherever  there  was  a good  reception  to  be  found. 
There  was  a welcome  for  him  at  every  wedding  and  feast,  v 
and  it  was  to  afford  amusement  at  the  christening  that  he 
set  out  for  Stradbally.  The  priest,  Father  John  Casey, 
ordered  his  housekeeper  to  give  him  a pint  of  ale,  but 
Donough  thought  little  of  that,  and  he  asked  for  another 
draught.  The  priest  said  that  he  could  not  afford  [it  was 
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rriAp  ati  5-ceuTm a ; Ajuf  Af  mbeit  *oon  ótn*oeAóCA 
a$  ót  Agup  A5  AoiVmeAf  t)0  tAinig  ceAóCAipe  ’gÁ 
fÁt)  50  pAib  t>AfAilte  ah  c-fA^AifC  a$  CAOfCAt» 
nA  VeAtinA.  teif  fin  *00  finne  T)ormóA*ó  An  *oÁn 
•oon  AtAif  SeAg^n  ó CACAfAig  in  a troeip  fé  gujv 
t)’  ia*o  An  ftuAg-fit)e  t),ot  tionn  An  c-fA^Aijic, 

Agtlf  *OÁf  cofAó  : 

“ If  mAif^-ginfc  1 m-t)Aitce  Ctitnpc,  if  bpóti  ’fT 
fcíof,”  ecc.* 

PCI VI.  Ufi  btiAtJAnA  'o’éif  An  AtriA  fo,  fAn 
nibliA'OAin  1759,  *00  tM  'OonnóA'ó  Ag  “ UeA^AfC  nA 
n-óg  fAg  corhAiflmgAt)  nA  5-CfionnA”  in  At-riA- 
fcoiVe  Aguf  fAn  ^-CAifle^n-ntiAt)  cimóeAlt  ÓÚ15 
rhíte  feAfAinn  foif  ó ChoiVV-rhic-UliomÁifín  ajy 
An  c-ftige  50  pofcVÁif^e,  óip  if  ó’n  Áic-fe  vo 

not  in  his  power]  to  be  giving  beer  in  that  way  to  every 
idler  that  was  going  the  road,  and  so  Donough  set  out  for 
his  destination.  The  priest  arrived  there  too  ; and  while 
the  company  were  drinking  and  amusing  themselves  there 
came  a messenger  to  say  that  Father  John’s  barrel  had 
burst,  and  all  his  ale  was  running  out.  Thereupon 
Donough  composed  that  poem  about  Father  John  Casey 
in  which  he  says  that  it  was  the  fairies  had  drunk  the 
priest’s  ale,  and  which  begins  : 

“ ’Tis  bitter- woe  midst  the  towns  of  Core,  ’tis  grief  and  ’tis 
misery,”  &c. 

14.  Three  years  after  this — in  1759 — Donough  was 
“teaching  the  young  and  advising  the  old,”  in  Ath-na- 
scoile , and  in  Newcastle,  about  five  miles  of  land  east  of 
Kilmacthomas,  on  the  way  to  Waterford,  for  it  is  from 


* See  p.  93  ior  some  verses  of  this  poem- 
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ú«5  fé  AV[  “ P^r  ” * tió  ceA-o-CAipcit  *00  “ ílipceAfvc 
pÁbAó  ITIac  geAjiAilc  ” Aon  *oá  ttatUAitutt  p eAó- 
pÁtiAÓA.  CÚ15  btiA-óAnA  eile  póp  Aguf  pÁgtAp 
’OormóAt)  1 sCoitt-rhic-UhomÁipín  1 £>-pífi-íoóCAfi 
nA  ri-Aitroeipe.  A5  f o rnAp  *oo  fCfíob  pé  An  cah 
fo  óum  T)tnne-tiAfAit  m Atótnnge : <(>Oon  c-fAOt 
UAfAt,  oi|vóeApc,  Áijvo-óéirneAó,  eA*óón,  SéArrmp 
*Oucac,  otióú  copAnuA  A^tif  ceArm-comAipce,  A^up 
pop  rnóp  nA  n-UAfAt  n-éigpeAó,  n-eAtA*óAncA,  ri- 
éipeArmAó,  Agup  50  li-Áipite,  a feApb-pogAriuAifte 
■óítif  péin,  eA*óón,  >OormóA,ó  ITlAcnAtnAjtA,  Aon 
■o'ójvo  Á|\*o-oUArhAn  VeAtA  ITIogA  Hua*óac,  1 5- 
Coitt-rhic-UíiomÁifín,  1764.”  1p  rnAppo  coptiigeAp 
Ati  Atótnn^e : 

“ A iiAf Ait  T)it  ftiAipc  *oen  rhífi  Af  Aoijvoe 
O’r  X)UAt  T)U1C  If  cú  Af  UAipte  >Ar  AOibne.” — 

this  place  he  gave  the  “ Pass  ” or  Right  to  Travel  to 
“ Richard  Fitzgerald  the  Dashing,”  one  of  his  wandering 
scholars.  Another  five  years  and  Macnamara  is  found 
in  Kilmacthomas  in  the  very  depth  of  misery.  Thus  he 
wrote  at  that  time  to  a gentleman  in  a petition  : “ To  the 
noble,  illustrious  and  exalted  gentleman,  namely,  James 
Ducket,  the  defending  leopard  and  protecting  chief  and 
great  support  of  the  bard-loving,  learned  nobles  of 
Ireland,  and  especially  of  his  faithful  servant,  Donough 
Macnamara,  one  of  the  order  of  chief  poets  of  Mogh 
Nuadhat’s  half,  at  Kilmacthomas,  1764.”  Thus  begins 
the  Petition : — 

“ O dear  pleasant  chief  of  the  highest  race 
As  is  natural  for  thee,  thou  art  the  noblest  and  the 
fairest.” — 


* See  p.  99 
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Agup  nuAifi  téigmí*o  í,  cítníx)  Af  pAnnAiti)  éigin  50 
fAi£>  T)ormcA*ó  pA  tÁip  Ag  a corhAffAriAit)  tnte. 
Uaji  éip  mópÁin  t>tArm*oAip  *00  tAbAipc  *oon  *ouine 
tiAfAl,  *00  t>eip  T>ormcA*ó  te  ctiigpin  *00  50  *0- 
CAt!>AfipAi*ó  *0101*00  ’r\A  rriAiteAf  te  “ cui*oeAÓ€A  Af 
fpópc”  *00  *óéAtiAtii  *óó  óip  A*oeip  féf  ah  g-ceAngAt: 
“xVo’  coimipce  céitnmfe,  a SéAimnp  UAfAit 

A01JV0 

’S  gtip  tibpe  gAó  céim,  gAó  péim,  ’p  gAó  t>tiAi*ó 

fAti  cíji, 

Atz  ctnpró  1 g-céitt  hac  cpAob  gAn  ótiAilXe 
firm 

Ap  cui*oeAóCA  JJtiAe^lge  béAf  rriAp  *úiiAtgtip 
*oib  ! ” 

XV.  T)o  óuavó  tTlAcCcmmApA  iriAf  fin  50  t)Aile- 
An-phAoicig  ; *00  fUAif  fé  cobAip  Ann,  Agup  bA 
gtiÁúAó  Ann  é Aip  peA*ó  mópÁin  *oe  BtiA*úAm;Ai£)  1 

And  when  we  read  it,  we  see  from  some  of  the  verses  that 
Donough  was  in  disgrace  with  all  his  neighbours.  After 
bestowing  much  flattery  on  the  gentleman,  Donough 
gives  him  to  understand  that  he  will  pay  him  for  his  kind- 
ness by  “making  fun  and  sport  for  him,”  for  he  says  in 
the  “ Summing-up  : ” 

“To  thy  protection  I come,  O noble,  exalted  James, 

Seeing  that  thou  hast  every  grade,  every  power,  every 
virtue  in  the  country  ; 

But  make  it  known  I am  not  a branch  without  a 
stock, 

And  Irish  amusement  I will  give  thee  in  return  ! ” 

15.  Macnamara  went  to  White’s-town,  he  received 
help  there,  and  there  he  remained  for  many  years  after. 
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n*OMi*ó  An  aít\a  po.  btií  T)ucac  pAl,  pxSaue^rhait 
xnAp  *00  tM  mófván  t/tMiplib  íia  ti-éipeArm  uaíi 
pin.  b^  Uióc  5-aoiI  -pogtiif  *oó  riA  pAojtAig,  e<yóon, 
cige^n^i*óe  An  ChupjtAig  rhóip,  CU\rm-ChfiAit 
Shléibe  5-C ua,  ^tip  uprhóp  triple  eile  cónzAe 
ptiopctáipse.  Utis^vó  An  téigteoip  n ~a  x\ipe 

5upb’  i mt)Aile-^n-píiAoicig  *oo  óotfmuig  Sé^mtif 
T)tic^c,5i*ó  5on5tAoi*óce^f\  at3^1te-nA-t)px^01ce-dó,, 
^ifi  ^An  Atcmn^e.  AcÁ  PxMte-nA-bp^oiue^ó  cirn- 
ceA\X  ÓÚ15  mile  poip  p-á  *óexvp  ó’ti  rntMite  po.  1p 
^ mbAite-nx\-bp\oiue,dó  *00  tM  u llifce^*o  bÁn  *00 
b’paápp  *oe  pti^ofixM^ ” ’nA  cotfmuige,  a^ up  ip  ^rm 
*00  óuai*ó  SéAmup  5PAe  ^5  i4pfiAi*ó  AoweAóZA 
rn^p  cipeAp  50  h-AtcutriAip.  1p  é óeu*o  cu-AjiAip c 
F<Agt<Ap  ,ap  "Ohontióxvó  1 mb-dite-^n-ptiAOicig  45 
*oé,dnxyó  *oÁnA-CAomze  *oo  "OorhriAtt  ó CoptMin  Ap 
a *0-0150^01  “ Count  Corbet  ” a\\  u^ipib — p<án<dige 
n^ó  p^ib  (( Aon  ámz  a ri-^ipigte  A^e  nÁ  Aon  Áic 
’n a pájMó  Aip.”  T)o  tuic  An  pe^p  po  p<Ati  mbójvo 

Ducket  was  generous  and  hospitable  as  many  of  the 
gentry  of  Ireland  were  at  that  time.  He  was  nearly 
related  to  the  Powers — lords  of  Curragh-more — the 
MacGraths  of  Slieve  Gua  and  many  others  of  the  gentry 
of  Co.  Waterford.  The  reader  should  take  heed  that  it 
was  in  Whités-town  James  Ducket  lived,  though  it  is 
called  Whitef-town  in  the  Petition.  Whites’-town  is 
about  five  miles  south-east  of  this  place.  It  is  in  Whites5- 
town  lived  “ Fair  Richard,  the  best  of  the  Powers,”  and 
it  is  thither  went  James  Gray  seeking  a lodging,  as  will  be 
seen  shortly.  The  first  tidings  we  get  of  Donough  at 
White’s-town  relate  to  his  composing  an  elegy  for  Daniel 
O’Corban  [or  “ Corbet  ”]  who  used  to  be  called  “ Count 

c 
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i mtX\ite-^n-ph^oicig  *00  h-i^pfuvó  a\\ 

T)honnó<vó  é óAoine<d*ó.  A5  po  a *00  nó  a cpí  x>e 
nA  jwm^ib  CMOince : 

XU1.  “ A éi^pe  t)h4nb,A,  ní  ^eA^Aó  tnb  cúip  mo 

bpóm, 

Sceut  t)o  tug  tn^pLA,  pcpe^TMt)  p^n  murrain 
S^eo, 

Cíuíg  ctMji  5An  ^ bit  Ag  Ag^ttAifi  x\f  úijvo 

Ixórh^, 

An  ctéipe^c  c<Atm^  triApb  5^n  tút  pS’n  b-pó*o  ! 
pá’n  b-pó*o  mo  gteo-ópe^ó  ! av\  u-olU\rh 

ptMipc, 

An  c-ói5pe^|\  Sip  TlotfmMX,  ce^nn  coj^it)  n^ 

fUMS— 

pe^|\-corrifo5tiif  tlig  Seoippe,  pe^p-cojMncA  1 5- 
cpu-Ainn, 

ólu^  r\A  5-co|Aón^c  ’fA  m-bponnxvó  a\k  avi 

filing. 

Corbet  ” sometimes — a wanderer  who  had  “ no  fixed  place 
to  live  in,  and  no  waste  place  to  trouble  about.”  This 
man  fell  under  the  table  at  White’s-town,  and  Donough 
was  asked  to  keen  him.  Here  are  two  or  three  of  the 
verses  of  this  caoine  [or  elegy]  : — 

16.  “ Ye  learned  of  Banva,  ye  know  not  the  cause  of 
my  sorrow — 

An  event  that  has  brought  reproach,  and  wailing  and 
confusion  into  Munster — 

That  has  set  the  clergy  and  the  orders  of  Rome  discours- 
ing vigorously 

The  sturdy  scholar,  now  dead,  motionless,  under  the  sod ! 
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An  filing  mi  C15  CAf  muip  if  nÁip  An  fceul, 

*S  5^n  t)’tiACCAf  nit)  A^Airm  acc  Corbet  féirh 
1T)o  CftiAg-fA  Anoif  nA  pip  gAti  pcÁt,  5AT1  pcéit 
’S  An  ptiAgAipe  meAf,  ctipce,  Ap  tAp  f An  eng  ! ” 

PCtlll.  Ap  An  mbeAgÁn  t)e  fCAip  TMionnc a*óa 
tk>  óoncAmAf  50  *o-cí  fo  if  imfieAfCA  *óúinn  nÁp 
£>’  peAp  'oeigbenfAó  é,  A^uf  toA  clop  T>ninn,  Af 
a bent  péin,  ^tip  *ófoc-corhAffAin  é péin  A^up 
mtuncip  Cíioitte-rhic-UíiomÁifin.  1f  in-ctifeiT>r:e 
mme  pin,  50  iW  peÁpp  teif  nA  T>Aoinib  fAn 
mbAite  beA^  nx)  a 5-ctAnn  t>o  ótip  50  “ t)peiUdn 
ó tíeotÁin  ” * nó  50  “ |?Aicín  ó ^tAnnA^Áin  ” 
ni  50  fcoit  t)onncAt)A ; A^up  aca  pé  pÁi*úce  ^tip 

Under  the  green  sod ! my  utter  ruin  ! the  pleasant  chief 
poet, 

The  young  man,  Sir  Daniel,  chief  of  battle  and  of  routs, 
Kinsman  to  King  George,  defender  in  necessity, 

The  spender  of  crowns,  and  the  giver  of  them  to  the  crowd 

The  crowd  who  come  over  the  sea  will  be  shocked 
To  find  we  are  unsheltered  since  we  lost  the  kind  Corbet — 
My  woe  it  is  now,  our  men  (are)  without  protection,  with- 
out a shield, 

When  the  swift  skilled  hunter  is  stretched  low,  in  death  !” 

17.  From  the  little  of  Donough’s  story  we  have  seen 
thus  far,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  not  a man  of  good 
life,  and  we  have  heard  from  his  own  mouth  that  he  and 
the  people  of  Kilmacthomas  were  bad  neighbours.  We 
may  believe  therefore  that  the  people  of  that  little  town 
would  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  “ Coxcomb 
O’Boland”  or  “Tatter  O’Flanagan”  rather  than  to 
Donough’s  school ; and  it  is  said  that  he  informed  against 


♦See  the  'OonncAÓA  ftuAi'ó,  p.  99. 
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^icig  T)onnóA*ó  bpig  a rhói*oe  ^up  pti-Áp.Aif\e 
a^u r rh^igipcip-pcoite  ne,dó  éigin  aca  po.  T)’irmip 
*ouine  pípirmex\ó  tMm,  *00  péip  a ótmrine,  50 
bpACxM’ó  fé  An  txdfiánuAf  Amm  Shé^mtiif 

"Otic^c  teip.  t)hí  pcoit  1 SUaX)  'sCua,  1 g-C^pfiAis- 
^h-óotmIxa,  in  5AÓ  xSic — ciorm^p  m^p  pin  t>o 
b^cpxM'óe  *oo  t)hpeiU,ín  ó t)heoLdin  Aitne  ^fi  nA 
tiupeAóxMb  T)o  CAbAipc  *o’4op  05  T)ÚltcepilAOíVAÓ? 
T)o  t>í  pe  in  .AgxMt!)  xmi  t)tige  'o’^on  ph<Áp<<\ipe 
pcoit  T)o  rhúnxvó,  níp  gnxStAó  te  h-^oti  x>uine 
*oen  ópeiT)iorh  gtiaU/OA  cup  ipce^c  nÁ  awiaó  a\\ 
rhuincip  nA  pcoile,  aóc  te  *oume  T>poó-^i5eAncaó, 
nó  Le  T)iiine  1 b-peips  m^p  £>í  t)ormó-A*ó  An  z-A\n 
po.  tlífi  óexvouigte^ó  T/>don  rhAC  ^Ae^óeAlAó 
peAp^nn  CAlmAn  *00  gtACxVó  nÁ  a £>eit  A^e,  a£z 
x\fv  fon  pin,  T)o  £>í  gAbÁtCdip  a^  ^AetteAlAiX) 
in  sac  Á^\\T)  in  éipmn,  aó u ip  minic  X)a  m 4inm 
TMOinexvó  n^AXXvA  *00  gl^cxvoAOip  n^  gAb-dtCáip 

one  or  other  of  these — swearing  that  he  was  a Papist  and 
schoolmaster.  A trustworthy  man  told  me  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection,  he  had  seen  the  warrant  signed 
with  the  name  of  James  Ducket  There  was  a school  in 
Slieve  Gua,  one  at  Sleepy  Rock,  one  everywhere — how 
therefore  could  “ Coxcomb  O’Boland  ” be  prevented  from 
teaching  the  youth  of  Powers’  country  their  letters ! It 
was  against  the  law  for  any  Papist  to  teach  a school ; but 
it  was  not  usual  for  one  of  the  Protestant  faith  to  pass  in 
or  out  amongst  the  teachers  of  schools,  except  for  an 
evil-disposed  person  or  one  roused  to  anger  as  Donough 
was  at  this  time.  It  was  not  permissible  for  a Catholic 
son  to  take  or  hold  a farm  of  land,  but  yet  there  were 
farms  held  by  Catholics  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  though 
often  it  was  in  the  name  of  Protestants  they  used  to  take 
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fO,  A^Uf  Aft  UAIftlb  bA  *0A01tie  5^*°^  T>0  SbACAt) 
•oóib  iat>.  t>A*ó  óeApc  T)uirm  tnte  flop  t)o  belt  a$- 
Airm  Afi  da  neitib  po,  A^tip  belt  caj\úatiaó  t/a  péip. 

PCU111.  Acá  An  ní  étle  po  aic  triAp  An  5-ceuTmA. 
t)A  “óAoine  Tífvoic-betifAóA  rnópÁn  t>e  mÁigipupib- 
fcoite  nA  b-Aimpipe  ú*o,  A^tif  50  mime  'oob’ 
éi^eAn  T)o  nA  fA^ApuAib  ia*o  TnrnbeAfisAt)  1 tÁúAip 
An  pobuitt.  Ap  An  tÁirh  eite,  bA  ni  ^nÁtAó 
nA  rnÁigipcpibe  a$  T>éAtiArh  T>An-Á“óAóCA  *oo  nA 
fA^AjACAlb  A£Uf  póf  ’gÁ  n-AOIjieAt),  Agtlf  ^An 
óeA*o  A5  ceAóCAjA  aca  peAfArh  A|\  pót)  T>e  tAtArh 
éipeArm.  1p  é ní  Af  inrheApcA  1 5- cÁp  T>onncAt)A, 
mÁ  C05  fé  An  bAftAtiCAf,  supb’  triAp  rhAgAt)  *00 
pirme  f é.  ílíp  *ótiine  é T)ucac  ctim  séipteArirhAin 
T)o  *óéAnArh  Aft  Aon  neAé.  t)A  b-é  ceAnn  nA  5- 
corhAffAn  m ^ac  lomÁin  Agtif  ctnióe  eite  T>on 
c-fAtriAit  fin  é.  t)A  b-é  An  CAOipeAó  Ap  peAjtAib 
nA  cuAite  é fAn  m-b|\tn*óin  it)ip  ia*o  péin  A^up 

these  farms,  and  sometimes  it  was  Protestants  who 
(actually)  took  the  farms  for  them.  We  should  all  of  us 
know  these  things  and  be  charitable  accordingly. 

18.  There  is  this  other  curious  thing  besides.  Many  oi 
the  schoolmasters  of  that  time  were  men  of  bad  character, 
and  often  the  clergy  were  compelled  to  reprove  them 
publicly  before  the  congregation.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  not  unusual  for  the  schoolmasters  to  make  lampoons 
on  the  priests,  and  even  to  satirize  them — whilst  neither 
class  had  leave  to  hold  a sod  of  Irish  ground.  Most 
probably,  in  the  case  of  Donough,  if  he  took  out  the 
warrant,  it  was  for  a joke  he  did  it.  Ducket  was  not  a 
man  to  persecute  anyone.  He  was  the  head  of  the  neigh- 
bours in  every  hurling  match  and  game  of  the  kind.  He 
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muincip  tiA  CAp^Ai^e  pAn  mbtiAbAin  1782.  Aóc 
if  ní  cinnce  gup  tpé  15  ITlAcContnAfA  a cpei*oeAm 
cimceAtt  Ati  AtriA  *00  cuai*ó  fé  50  t)Aile-An- 
ptiAoicig.  T)o  puAip  ctéipeAó  An  ceAtnpuilX  1 
5-CoiU-mic-UhomÁifiri  bÁp,  Agup  00  tug  cuAfAp- 
caI  An  cléifeAÓAif  Ap  ’OtiormcAb  a cpeioeArh  ’p^ 
boguAf  00  teit^eAn  te  5A01C.  Ctiipimro  50  h- 
AitgeÁff  nAó  bpuAip  fé  cpei*oeArh  nÁ  co^UAf  eite 
’nA  n-Aic  acc  gupb’  A5  fonóttiAi*o  fA  tube  a 
nuAi*ó-ópei*oirh  T>o  bí  fé. 

X\X.  Ac  A a pi  op  A5  An  c-fAOgAt  nAp  óeA*oui§ 

*olige  nA  fíogAóCA  'o’Aon  ptiÁpAipe  “teiteAT) 
béit-A*óAifce  o'peAp&nn  ” t)0  beic  Ai^e,  A^up  gup 
óuAvó  uprhop  tJAifie  nA  h-fiipeArm  cum  ceAmpuitt 
Aif  eAgtA  a mbeAtA  *oo  CAilleAtfiAin.  1 meAfc 
nA  *ofoin5e  vo  téig  a nxmip-peutiAT)  cimceAlt 
An  AtnA  fo  *oo  bi  tliltiAtn  pAop  t)liAile-ui- 

was  the  leader  of  the  country  people  in  the  conflict 
between  them  and  the  people  of  Carrick  in  the  year  1782. 
But  it  is  certain  that  Macnamara  forsook  his  religion 
about  the  time  he  went  to  White’s-town.  The  clerk  of 
the  [Protestant]  church  at  Kilmacthomas  died,  and  the 
salary  attached  to  this  clerkship  induced  Donough  to 
fling  creed  and  conscience  to  the  wind.  We  shall  see 
shortly  that  he  found  no  other  creed  or  conscience  in  their 
place — that  (in  fact)  he  was  only  fooling  the  followers  of 
the  new  creed. 

19.  It  is  known  to  the  world  that  the  law  of  the  kingdom 
did  not  allow  a Papist  to  hold  the  “breadth  of  a horn’s 
mouth”  of  land,  and  that  most  of  the  gentry  of  Ireland 
went  to  church  through  fear  of  losing  their  livelihood. 
Amongst  those  who  read  their  recantation  about  this 
time  was  William  Power  of  Bally voyle,  a neighbour  of 
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tMi^oigiU,,  corh<App4  *oo  *Otionnóxvó.  T)o  tM  ce-dm- 
putt  p^n  c-S|M*o-t)Aite  'nA  píofi-coti^fvp^n^óu 
po,  ce^mputt  i 5-Coitt-rhic-UliornÁipín — 

An  cexMnputt  }nA  T)ormcxVó  a^  ppiocót^rh — 
^p  An  c-ptige  poirhe,  acz  níp  b’^it  te  tlittMm 
P^op  xx  cpeiT>e^rh  t>o  t>wlZAt>  óp  cottiAip  <a 
corh-dpp^n,  x^up  uime  pin  t>o  óuip  pé  Aipce^p 
tPá  rníte  *úeu5  x\ip  péiti,  ^5  cpiAtt  50  tTUoc^it 
t)hpó5Áin  cutn  ptÁn  *oo  óup  te  cpei*oiorh  Chu^in 
-ap  t)tipo5^in — An  cpeiT>e^tfi  *OxPp  géitt  pé  *00 
5>dó  >Atc  T)é.  m-beic  *00  peiptMp  An  ce^mpuiU 
cpíoctiuigte  *00  cu^ift  thttiAm  50  X)A)le-An- 
praoicig  a\\  a ftige  a t)Aite,  te  Seam  up  T)uadc, 
agup  a\\  -£-CA\teAm  beA^Á iti  píon^  ^up  bpiopcA 
t)ó,  t)o  te^5  pé  -d  ce^rm  a\\  te^b^-pínce,  ^gup 
*00  tuiu  neut  cotmIxa  Aip.  T)o  cu^i*ó  rnuincip  An 
age  xmti^c  yAn  ri5<áip*oín  a^  piutxdt : 

An  co*otAC^ó  ’nA  pu^n,  45 up  *oopup  An  c-peomp^- 

Donough’s.  There  was  a church  in  Stradbally  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  a church  at  Kilmac- 
thomas — that  in  which  Donough  was  now  serving — on  the 
way  before  him,  but  William  Power  did  not  wish  to 
renounce  his  religion  in  sight  of  his  neighbours,  and  so 
gave  himself  a journey  of  twelve  miles,  going  to  Mothel- 
Brogan  to  bid  farewell  to  the  creed  of  Cuan  and  Brogan — 
the  creed  in  whose  every  article  he  (still)  believed.  When 
the  church  service  was  finished  William  went  into  the 
house  of  James  Ducket  on  his  way  home,  and  after 
taking  a little  wine  and  a biscuit,  he  laid  his  head  on  a 
sofa,  and  fell  into  a doze.  The  people  of  the  house  went 
out  into  the  garden  for  a walk  ; they  left  the  sleeper  in  his 
slumber,  and  the  door  of  the  sittingroom  in  which  Power 
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ftn*óce  in  a f^ib  fé,  pop  OAitue ; ^tip  a\\  b-p^gAit 
An  T>of\uif  m a\\  fin  t)0  peAZA  5x\bxMp  tM  a 15  imte^óc 
uimóeatt  xmi  age,  rnp  b'^it  teip  *oul  ifce^ó 
^siif  s^Mit  t>\a  xvó-AfCAit)  fe^f  x\n  rm^it)- 
ópei*oirh.  t)io “óg^p  fe  fo  ^p  x\  óo*oUvó,  ^jiif 
petió  An  c-^inrhi*ó  cpit-e^stdó  óf  <a  óorh^if — 
a-óa^ca,  c\yú\)A,  as tif  tube  ! 

XX.  A*oeifúeAf  a\\  b-peicpn  ftn^ig  T>exMfi^n 
t/IuiIumi,  impife  ^inópíofc^tfi^it  t>’a  fuib  f^n 
tlóirh,  guf  ctnp  fé  cotfiApáx  nA  cpoipe  <dif  péin  ; 
a^xm^  t>a\\  n-*oóig  ní  ti-íongn^-ó  tlittMm  p^op 
T)o  -óe^n^rh  xMúpipe  am(\.  Hí  ti-íon^n^-ó  fóf 
pAn  fé  p^n  mtMite  on  ueAtnpult.  U^ítiaU,  nA 
*ómi*ó  fin  'o’fMffing  An  minifap  *oe  cpeut)  pÁ 
nAó  fiAib  fé  ^5  zeAór  ^aó  T)orhn,dó  aj;  bpeit 
buit>eAóxMf  a\\  fon  An  c-poUup  *00  bpormxvó  ^if. 
"O’ffe-AgAif  An  p^of^ó  é a^ up  xvotib^ipc  n^c 
jvaóxvó  fé  óum  An  cexMnpuitt  50  rn-béi-óexvó  An 

was  (lying)  open  ; and  a pet  goat  that  used  to  go  about 
the  house,  finding  the  door  thus  open,  was  not  satisfied 
till  he  went  in  and  began  to  butt  at  the  man  of  the  new 
faith.  He  started  out  of  his  sleep,  and  lo  ! the  dreaded 
beast  was  before  him — horns,  hoofs,  and  all ! 

20.  It  is  said  that  when  Julian,  the  apostate  Emperor 
$f  Rome,  saw  a host  of  demons,  he  put  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  himself,  and  certainly  it  is  no  wonder  if 
William  Power  followed  his  example.  A while  after  this, 
the  minister  asked  him  why  he  was  not  coming  every 
Sunday  [to  church]  to  give  thanks  for  the  light  which  had 
been  given  to  him.  Power  answered  him  and  said  that 
he  would  not  go  to  church  till  he  knew  the  creed  well  ; 
that  he  was  at  the  same  time  spending  his  life  as  a 
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ópé  50  rriAit  Aige ; aóc  p Ati  Atn  óeu*oriA  50  pAitt  p e 
a$  ca£>ai|\u  a tteAtA  triAfi  t>A  óóifi  *00  ShA^p  AtiAó — 
50  |\ai£>  pé  Ag  meipceoipeAóc,  Ag  UAbAipc  tiA 
mionn,  Agtip  Ag  cteAóCA*ó  gAó  TmtiÁitce  tiAipte 
eite  Ap  nóf  riA  5-cotfiAfifAri  nJjAtt/OA.  Sí  cpé 
ajv  tpÁóc  pé  T)|\euóc  5A11  t>Ait,  gAti  Áijvo,  t>o 
pcpíot}  *OormóA*ó  tttiA*ó  *óó  1 n*opoó-£>euptA,  aj\  a 
x )-uu5t^f  “ Cpé  AinópíopcArhAil  tliUiAm  Paoji 
t)hAite-m-t3A0igitt.”  Tlí  piu  An  T>tiAti  ptiApAó  po 
00  £>eit  Ap  mAficAin. 

XXI.  Aóc  ip  pin  x)Án  beAg  eite  *00  pcpíot> 
X)onnóA*ó  aj\  m-beic  Via  ótéipeAó  ceAtnptiiU,  *00 
cup  píop.  UopuigeAnn  pe  triAp  po  : 

“tlí  peicpeAp  tno  *úpom-pA  a$  cup  AtUnp  50  pArhAjv 
A’siíafa-ó  nÁ  a’  upeAt)A*ó  Aon  Am  *oen  tí)t1A*óA1n.,, 

[peic  An  t.] 

Protestant  should,  drinking,  swearing,  and  practising 
every  other  noble  vice,  like  his  Protestant  neighbours. 
The  “creed”  he  spoke  of  was  a worthless,  valueless 
composition  Red  Donough  wrote  for  him  in  bad  English 
called  “ The  Anti-christian  Creed  of  William  Power  of 
Bally-voyle.”  The  wretched  verses  are  not  worth 
preserving. 

21.  But  another  little  poem  written  by  Donough  when 
he  became  clerk  to  the  Protestant  Church,  is  worth  keep- 
ing. It  begins  thus  : — 

“ My  back  shall  no  longer  be  seen  perspiring  profusely 
Grubbing  or  ploughing  at  any  time  of  the  year.”  * 


* See  p.  107. 
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XXII.  As  téigexvó  Ati  pAirm  copAig  nó  pAirm 
eile  Ap  bit  t)on  “ Cbpé  AinópíopcArhAit  ” cm 
rheAppAb  so^-umcpAbp^nn  sAn^ip*o*oenc-p-Arh^il 
po  ó’n  b-peAtin  t>o  pcpiob  “ t)Ári-crioic  CipeArm 
015.”  Acc  T)o  bi  6ogAn  lltMt)  [ó  SiiittuibÁin] 
torn  neim-ótipce  ceti*oriA  pAti  m-t)etipt,A,  Agup 
ni  mop  An  Áip*o  *oo  bí  Ap  ó CeApbAtlÁin  caoó 
péin  pán  ceAn^Ain  pin.  Tlí  peAp  *oúinn  cia  VhéiT) 
btiAbAn  *o’pAn  "OonncAb  as  *oéAHArh  cléipeAÓAip 
An  ceAtnpuilX,  aóc  x>Ap  n-*oóis,  ní  péi*oip  s^p 
SLacaA  Ann  é CAp  éip  nA  n*oÁn  po  *00  beit  1 m-beut 
nA  n*OAOineA*ó. 

XX111.  "O’pÁs  TDAcConmApA  ceAtnptiU  Cboitte- 
rmc-'ChornÁipíri  Astip  An  c-ApÁn  Asnp  An  píon  Astip 
An  peoit  út),  aóc  ní  pint  Aon  cónuAp  ASAinn  cá 
b-in  nó  cionnAp  t>o  6aiú  pé  tipmóp  nA  b-Aimpipe 
’im  *ói ai*ó  pm.  1p  T)óis  si1b  ^5  múnAb  pcoite 
Ann  po  A5up  Annpú*o  *00  bi  pé.  T)o  bí  pé  pAn 

22.  In  reading  the  first  or  any  other  verse  of  the  “Anti- 
christian Creed,”  who  would  think  that  a worthless  verse 
of  the  kind  came  from  the  same  pen  that  wrote  “ The 
Fair  Hills  of  Holy  Ireland”  ? But  Red  Owen  [O’Sullivan] 
was  equally  unskilled  in  English,  and  the  blind  O’Carolan 
had  no  great  acquaintance  with  that  tongue.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  years  Donough  retained  the  church  clerk- 
ship ; but  of  course  he  could  not  be  received  after  the 
verses  had  got  into  the  mouths  of  the  people. 

23.  Macnamara  left  the  [Protestant]  Church  of  Kil- 
macthomas — and  the  bread,  and  the  wine,  and  the  meat — 
and  we  have  no  account  of  where  or  how  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  after  that.  Likely  enough  it  was 
in  teaching  school  here  and  there.  He  was  a while  at 
Ballybrack,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  Kilmacthomas, 
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mtUite  bpeAC,  cimóeAtt  mite  50  teic  ó Ctioitt- 
rhic  UbomÁifÍn  CAtriAU  éigin,  óip  ip  Arm  t>o  f cpiob 
fé  “OAócpAShéAtritnf  eAt)ón,pcotÁipe*oobí 

a$  afÁgA!t  eoUiip  ” uai*ó.  T)o  ctiAit)  ah  pcotÁipe 
fo  cpÁt-rióriA  Áipite  A15  lAppAi t>  Aoi*úeAóuA  uaj\ 
ceopAirm  50  t)AitemAHypAoiceAó,  ^511  f pA  *óeoi*ó 
*00  cAf  a*ú  ipueAó  é 1 *0-05  T>poó-óAiUige  x>o  *ómtu 
biA*ó  nÁ  teAbA*oo  tAbAipc  t)ó  50  íieAm-foirieAriUA. 
*Oo  bí  ocpAf  Ap  SbeAtntip  A^tip  ní  511ÁCAC  Uict- 
ocjiAif  poi*úi*oeAó.  TTppeASAip  fé  aii  CAitteAó 
p Ati  bpogAip  ceu*onA,  A^up  mÁp  píop  vo  T)bormcA*ú 
T)o  fti5AT)Af  aj\  rhtitlAigib  ceArm  a céite.  1 
5-cpíó  An  cotfif aic  T)ob’  éigeAn  vo  SheAtntip  “ ctip 
Af  tiA  bomn  ” A5  ceiteA*ó  ó gAotCAib  nA  cAittige. 
1f  1 n*oiAi*ó  ha  ti-Aimpipe  fo  x>o  bi*óeA*ó  fé  1 
b-poóAif  pbeAT)Aif  tií  Cbirméi*oe  fAn  mt)Aite  fo 
nA  bpAoiceAó — “1  m t)Aile-Sbeoippe  1 ^-corh^Af 
An  c-péirhpip — pAti  5-Citt  ó’n  c-puim  50  céite.” 

for  it  is  there  he  wrote  the  “Adventures  of  James  Gray,” 
a poor  scholar  that  he  had  studying  with  him.  The 
scholar  went  one  evening  beyond  the  mearing  [or 
boundary]  to  Whitestown  to  seek  a lodging  ; and  at  last 
he  turned,  into  the  house  of  a surly  old  dame  who  re- 
fused to  give  him  food  or  bed — and  refused  not  very 
graciously.  James  was  hungry,  and  the  hungry  are  not 
generally  patient.  He  answered  the  old  woman  in  the 
same  tone,  and  if  Donough  is  to  be  believed,  they  seized 
each  other  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  The  end  of  the  struggle 
was  that  James  had  to  take  to  his  heels  in  flight  from  the 
old  dame’s  relations.  After  this  he  used  to  be  with  Peter 
O’Kennedy  in  this  Whitestown — “in  Georgestown  near 
the  gentleman — in  Kill  from  one  time  to  another.”  We 
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cóncAp  AgAinri  rnAp  An  5-ceti*oriA  50  *o-u uj;a*6 
pe  ctiAipu  Ap  *ótnne-UAfAt  Áipice  T>e  óineA*ó  tiA 
m-t)peAtriAó  T)o  óoriinuig  1 gCAppAig-nA-Siuipe.. 
Oi-óóe  *oá  pAib  pé  1 t)ci § An  T)tiine-tiAfAit  po  vo 
buAit  pé  péiti  Aguf  T)jAon5  éi^in  eite  t>’á  pAit> 
Ann  a óéite.  Ap  n-A  tiiÁpAó  *00  óúm  TDonnóAt) 
T)Án  A5  5aMií  a teitpcéit  péin  Agup  aj;  cup. 
mitteÁin  nA  pctéipe  Ap  beA*OAi*óeAóc  Áp  5-cetJT)- 
rhÁCAji — *00  fCA*o  An  c-u£>aU.  ’nA  pcóptiAig,  Ap. 
*OonnóA*ó,  Agtip  triAp  pm  *0^5  pí  CApc  T>o-rhúócA. 
Ap  a ctAnn-ttiAicne  tnte. 

XPC1U.  Apíp  acá  cónuAp  50  mbi*óeA*ó  pé  péin 
A5upUA*ó5  JjAe-óeAtAó  1 T)-ci5  rtmincipe  CtiAtAfAig; 
1 tTlóin-rhionAin  teAt  ptige  i*oip  Choitt-rhic- 
UhomÁipin  A^np  An  ChAppAig.  T)o  t>í  T>onnóA*ú 
tiAip  Aipite  Ann  po  A5  pcpíotiiAt)  peAnmópA,  no 
eAócpA;nó,oÁnA,oo  fAgApc  éisin^AgnpAp  b-peuóAin 

have  an  account  too  that  he  used  to  visit  a certain  gentle- 
man of  the  Walshes  who  dwelt  at  Carrick-on-Suir.  One 
evening  he  was  at  the  house  of  this  gentleman,  Donough 
and  some  others  who  were  there  (quarrelled  and)  struck 
each  other.  Next  day  Donough  composed  a poem  excus- 
ing himself,  and  laying  the  blame  of  the  disturbance  on 
our  first  mother’s  fondness  for  dainties — “ the  apple  stuck 
in  her  throat,”  said  Donough,  “ and  thus  she  left  an  un- 
quenchable thirst  on  all  her  sons.” 

24.  Again  we  are  told  that  he  and  Theigue  Gaelach  used 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  the  O’Caseys  2XMóin-7nhiondm\i2\í- 
way  between  Kilmacthomas  and  Carrick.  Donough  was- 
here  on  one  occasion  writing  out  a sermon,  or  story,  or 
poem  for  a priest,  and  when  Theigue  saw  the  writing,  he 
remarked,  “ He  will  not  be  able  to  read  this  writing — it 
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Ap  An  pcpíbmn  *oo  Utixvó^,  ATmbAipc  pé:  “tlí 
b-ptiigi*ó  pé  An  pcpíbmn  po  t>o  téigeA*ó,  acá  pí  pó 
^pAptA.”  1p  bAfAtfiAiL  óoiuóeAnn  nAó  pAib  Aon 
fogtAim  Ap  U1ia*ó5  aóc  UAipbéAnAnn  po  50  pAib, 
hip  $An  pogtAim  níp  b’eot  t)ó  pcpibmn  *oo  beit 
cpApúA  nó  $An  a t>eiú.  T)o  ti-A*útACA*ó  Ua*ú5 
^AetteÁlAc  1 ml3Aite-ui-tAicnín  An  óeu*o  tÁ  T>en 
btiA*0Ain  1800,  Agup  *00  pcpíob  T)onnóA*ó  *óó  An 
peApu-tAoi  bpeAg  'LxM'one  pin  *oÁp  copAó — 
'“Thaddeus  hie  situs  est}  oculos  hue  fiecte , viator”* 
Ip  potUip  50  pAib  4 óiAtt  A^iif  a óeu*opAi“ó  50 
h-ionilÁn  a$  >OonnóA,ó  An  UAn  t>o  pcpíob  pe  An 
peApc-tAOi  pin,  51*0  50  pAib  fé  cetro  btiA*óAin 
T)Aoif  nó  cimceAtt  Ap  An  uAip  pin. 

PCPCtl.  AcÁmAoi*o  Anoip  a$  *opiiiT)im  te  cpíc 
beACA  Agnp  pAogAit  T)onnóA‘óA  tliiAit).  T)o  tn^ 
pé  tiprhóp  nA  n*oeió  tfibbiA’óAn  CAp  éip  AbtAicte 
T7tiAi*ó5  ní  StunttiubÁin  1 mt)Aite  ní-tTlliAOúAtÁin  1 

is  too  contracted.”  It  is  a common  opinion  that  Theigue 
had  no  learning,  but  this  shows  that  he  had,  for  if  he  were 
Illiterate  he  would  not  have  known  whether  the  writing 
was  contracted  or  not.  Theigue  Gaelach  was  buried  in 
Ballylaneen,  on  New  Year’s  Day  in  1800,  and  Donough 
wrote  for  him  the  fine  Latin  epitaph  which  begins  : — 

“ Thaddeus  hie  situs  est , oculos  hue  flecte , viator  /” 

It  is  clear  that  Donough  had  all  his  senses  and  faculties 
when  he  wrote  that  epitaph,  though  his  age  was  nearly  a 
hundred  at  that  time. 

25.  We  are  now  drawing  near  the  close  of  the  life  and 
times  of  Red  Donough.  He  spent  most  of  the  ten  years 
following  the  burial  of  Theigue  O’Sullivan,  in  Baile-ui- 


See  p.  109. 
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b-pApÁipce  nA  Citte,  aj;  trmtiA’ó  ctoinne  ShéAtntnp 
t)bÁin  pAOft.  T)o  bí  uj uup  ó£ÁnAó  Tnob  po  a$ 
pogtAim  ó ’OhonnóA'ó,  sup  pófA*ó  An  ítiac  bA 
fine  aca  cimóeAtt  nA  btiA*ónA  1810.  póe 
btiA*óAin  1 n*oiAró  An  cpACA  po  *0’  innip  mAC  Art 
pifi  po  *úAtn  511ft  bAp  pppé  & mÁÚAft  T)o  T)íotA“ó 
ctiAfiAfUAt  T)onnóA*óA.  ’Da  *ói<m*ó  po  *00  óuai*d 
tTlAcConmAfiA  a bAite  A5 tip  *oo  óorhntug  pé  fAn 
tnbotÁn  Via  ftAib  a rhtnntift  Ajt  pe^vó  nA  co*oa 
eile  t>’a  fAogAt — óeitpe  btiA*óAnA  nó  triAft  pin. 
1p  ctnrhin  teip  An  mtnnuip  t)0  teAn  pinn  50  T)-cí 
po  50  ftAib  A5  T)onnóA*ó  triAp  A*otibAipu  pé  péin — 
Ajt  mbeit  *óó  A5  *otit  UAp  pÁite,  ctntleA*ó  A^up 
cpí  pici*o  btiA*óAin  foitti  An  Am  po — “ cóppAT)oimin 
a ‘o-coittpinn  péin  Ann  ” pé  pin  cóppA  in  a bptn- 
geAt)  pe  ptig*  pínce  Agtip  lomptugte.  t)bí  ah 
cópfut  T)ApAó  po  Aí^e  Anoip,  Agnp  ip  Ann  t)o  óo*oaiL 
pé  Aip  peA*ó  An  beA^Áin  btiA*óAn  vo  tfiAip  pe. 

Mhaothaláin  in  the  parish  of  Kill,  teaching  the  children 
of  James  Bawn  Power. 

There  were  three  youths  of  them  studying  under 
Donough,  till  the  eldest  was  married  about  the  year  1810. 
Twenty  years  after  that  date,  this  man’s  son  told  me  that 
it  was  out  of  his  mother’s  dowry  that  Donough’s  salary 
was  paid.  After  this  Macnamara  went  home,  and  he  lived 
in  the  cottage  his  family  had  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,, 
four  years  or  so.  Those  who  have  followed  us  thus  far 
remember  that  Donough  possessed — as  he  himself  said 
when  going  abroad  more  than  sixty  years  before  this 
date — “a  deep  chest  in  which  I myself  could  fit” — that 
is,  a chest  in  which  he  could  find  room  to  lie  and  to  turn 
round.  This  oaken  chest  he  had  still,  and  it  is  in  it  he 
used  to  sleep  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life. 
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PC^CH  1 . A*oeip  Sedgdti  ó T)dldig  ^opdib  T)on  nód*ó 
d$  S^b-^il  cirnéill  dig  idffdCdf  fdn  rnblidbdin 
1810,  d^tip  ^tip  *óíol  fé  péin  ctiiT)  T>en  óíof 
idffdCdip.  Tlíl  pocdl  *oen  pípinne  ’fdti  fdibuedbdf 
fo.  If  tidimpe  T)o  ptidip  ó Ddldig  a fdib  r/piof 
dige  1 T>-udoib  T)bonncd*ód  d^tif  ní  bptidip  fé 
dn  fiof  fo  tiditn  tii  ó don  nedc  eile.  If  cinnce, 
if  T)óig  liom,  supb’  fdn  rnblidbdin  fin  [1810] 
*o,fd5  fe  iDdile-uHtTIhdotdldin,  d^uf  *o’pdn  fé 
d-bpocdip  d rhtnncipe  dn  ped*ú  T)o  rhdip  fé  ’rid 
’óidi'ó  fin.  t)bí  f 6 gdn  fdbdpc  cdtndll  *oe 
blidbdncdib  fill  T)’  fdg  fé  cig  Shédtnuif  t)bdin, 
d^tif  *00  b’eigedn  *00  cpoifin  *00  belt  dige  rridf 
tdCd  d$  fiubdl.  Acc  bi  nd  h-ug*odip  tdi*one 
dige  x>e  gldin-rhedrhdif.  t)d  Ldixmeoipibe  dn 
Cfinf  pdofdó,  dgiif  ó T>bonncdt)  fHdfd*odf 
dn  fogldim  df  mbeit  ’nd  *ódll  t>ó.  Acd  fé 
dbldióte  1 feili^  dn  tObdile-ntidib  Idirh  le  Coill- 
rhic-Ubotndifin,  ^dn  fin  nd  leice  óf  d cionn. 

26.  John  O’Daly  says  that  Donough  was  going  about 
begging  alms  in  the  year  1810,  and  that  he  himself  paid 
some  of  the  alms  tribute.  There  is  not  a word  of  truth 
in  this  report.  From  me  O’Daly  learned  all  he  knew  about 
Red  Donough,  and  he  did  not  learn  that  from  me,  nor 
from  anyone  else.  It  is  certain,  I believe,  that  it  was  in 
that  year  he  left  Baile-ui-Mhaothaldin , and  that  he 
remained  with  his  family  after  that  till  his  death.  He  lost 
his  sight  a few  years  before  he  left  James  Bawn’s,  and  he 
had  to  use  a crutch  as  a support  in  walking.  But  he  knew 
the  Latin  authors  by  heart.  The  three  Powers  were 
Latinists,  and  from  Donough  they  had  this  learning  when 
he  was  blind.  He  is  buried  in  the  church  yard  of  Newtown, 
near  Kilmacthomas,  without  even  a stone  to  mark  his  grave. 
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PCPCVM.  xNóc  if  fceut  ÁtA if  te  n Aitpip  50 
bptiAip  fé  bÁf  Aitpigig.  'Oob’  feAp  T>tvoió-beAtA 
A^tif  'opoic-betip  é rriAp  T)o  óoncAtnAp,  Agtif  if 
T)óig  tiÁp  te^5  fé  a gtún  1 tACAip  fA^Aipc  ó 
T)íbpeA*ó  Af  An  5-cotÁipce  é.  Ap  mbeit  *óó  1 
mt)Aite-iií-tT)hAotAtÁin  *00  tÁinis  fA^Apc  65 
^tif  An  b-pApÁifte,  An  c-AtAip  TltigpAi-óe  pAop, 
T>eApbpÁCAip  AtAp,  nó  5A0I  éigin  po^up  T>’6Appo5 
fó  oiprhrorieAc  ptiopctÁipse.  “ A beAn-A’-cige,” 
Ap  X)onnóA>ó  tÁ  Áipite  te  n-A  rhÁigipcpeAf  “if 
-ctof  T>Atn  ^tif  pe Af  triple  An  c-AtAip  TUigpAi*óe, 
*00  bpéiTnp  t)Á  tAbAppÁ  teif,  50  ti-éifcpeA*ó  fé 
me.”  X)o  tAbAip  fí  teip,  A^uf  T>’éif€  fé  é ; A511  f 
Af  f eAt)  fAogAit  T)ormóA,óA  ó foin  AtnAó  r>o  bí  fe 
A5  fiteA*ó  tiA  n*oeof  Aitpige.  A*oubAifU  SéAtnuf 
pAOf  tiorn — An  T)tnne  x>ob’  óige  if  *oóig  tiom, 
t)e  ótoinn  ShéAtrmif  t)bÁm  50  5-cUnncí  t)onnóA*ó 
as  511 1 AbfAt)  fAn  oi*ó óe  gAó  Am  ó foin  aítiaó. 

27.  But  it  is  a pleasant  thing  to  tell  that  he  died  the 
death  of  a penitent  He  was  a man  of  evil  life  and  of  evil 
ways  as  we  have  seen,  and  it  is  probable  he  never  bent 
a knee  before  a priest  since  the  day  he  was  expelled  from 
College.  When  he  was  in  Baile-ui-Mhaothaláin , there 
came  a young  priest  to  the  parish,  Father  Roger  Power, 
uncle  or  some  near  relation  of  the  [late]  Most  Reverend 
Bishop  of  Waterford.  “ Good  woman-of-the-house”  said 
Donough  one  day  to  his  hostess,  “ I hear  that  Father 
Roger  is  a kind  man  ; maybe  if  you  spoke  to  him,  he 
would  hear  me.”  She  did  speak  to  him,  and  the  priest 
did  hear  him,  and  from  that  forth,  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
poor  Donough  was  shedding  tears  of  repentance.  I was 
told  by  James  Power — the  youngest  I think  of  the  sons  of 
James  Bawn — that  Donough  was  often  heard  after  that 
weeping  far  into  the  night. 
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XXU111.  T)ob’  píp-pite  T)onnó><yó  Iluxvó  tTUc- 
ConnMjtA  5-An  — *óéx\npvó  “ tXán-ónoic 

éipeArm  óig’”  po  *oo  *óeirhtiitig<d‘ó,  vá  mt>éi*oexyó  pé 
5-<mi  -Aon  twin  eile  x>o  fcpíottxvó  te  n-A  \\é;  aóc 
if  Anx\rh  T)o  C115  fé  Atn  T)ó  péin  ótim  *ó-ÁncA  *00 
X)éx\n^rh  mín  no  toLAfOA;  ^up  tn^p  Mpp  ^ip  pin 
*oo  £>í  T)e  *ófioc-ti)t^f  nA  ti-xMmpipe  50  'o-cus-ATMOif 
piti*óe  lom^fCA  a n-xMpe  ap  poctAitt  peAóc- 
piotUvó,  Ap  pog^ip  x^tjp  x\p  gtio^p — 51*0  n^c 
cionncx\c  X)onncA*D  tltixvó  teip  n&  toócdib  po 
corn  móf\  te  ctn*o  eite  'o’piti'óiti  ITltirh^n.  1p 
pceul  píop  póp  supb’  é T)onnóxyú  t)’p^5  píot 
téigirm  riA  1 5-cónc^e  ptiopc-Láipse 

Agtif  b’péimp  fxu 1 ceojixMrm,  1 gcónc^e  ChopcAige 
f 1 ^cónc-Ae  CtiiUe-Ctwnnig — p e pm  te’  fi^*ó  *oob 
péi*oip  supb’  ó’n  T>pom5  *00  tfmm  pé,  *o’pogl4im 
SéAtnup  ó Sctnpit)  x^tip  UiUMtn  trw  UillMim 
^up  Se^g^ri  ó ITl^tgxxrrm^ ; agtip  51*0  gup  cop^- 

28  Red  D enough  was  a true  poet  beyond  all  doubt — 
his  “Fair  Hills  of  Holy  Ireland,”  would  sufficiently  prove 
this,  if  he  had  never  written  another  verse  in  all  his  life  : 
but  he  seldom  gave  himself  time  to  make  his  poems 
smooth  or  sweet ; and  besides  that,  such  was  the  bad 
taste  of  the  period  that  the  poets  gave  too  much  of  their 
attention  to  seven-syllabled  words,  to  sound,  and  to 
jingle — though  Red  Donough  was  not  so  guilty  of  these 
faults  as  others  of  the  poets  of  Munster.  It  is  a fact  also 
that  it  was  Donough  that  left  the  seed  of  Gaelic  learning 
in  the  county  Waterford,  and  perhaps  on  the  borders — in 
the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kilkenny — that  is  to  say,  it  may 
be  from  some  of  those  he  taught,  that  James  Scurry  and 
William  Williams  and  John  O’Mahony  learned  ; and 
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iinA it  pili*óe  n a ti-xMtnpipe  pin  a\\  av\ 

n^etutis  ctn*o  T)en  *ojioió-tfie^r  t>o  ttnUexVíMp 
pém  te  n-A  nT>poi0-betipAiti>,  ip  cinnte  ^n 
CAOib  eite  gup  b’  é TJonnóxSb  t luxvó  ^np  piti*óe 
^ óorh-Airnpipe  <dp  mó  t>o  óong^ib  atí  ce^ngA  <a|a 
mAfCAin  f An  oócrhxvó  -AOip  T)eti5. 

t)eACA  T)bonnóxvóA  tltix\ró  50  ntn^e  po- 


though  it  is  probable  that  the  poets  of  that  period  left  on 
the  Irish  language  some  of  the  reproach  they  had  earned 
for  themselves  by  their  evil  ways,  it  is  certain  on  the 
other  hand  that  it  was  Red  Donough,  and  the  poets  of  his 
time,  who  did  most  to  keep  the  language  alive  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Thus  far  the  Life  of  Red  Donough. 


eAcctiA  51  oil  a An  AtriAtiÁin. 
ADVENTURES  OF  A LUCKLESS  FELLOW. 


eACURA  $1 OU, A Atl  AtTlATlÁltl. 

Le  DormCAt)  ■Raja*  ITIac  ConmAHA. 

An  óemo  noinn. 

In  -a  n-AitfiifeAtrn  ati  -pile  CftuAf  a cirmeAirmA,  rriAp  bA 
b-i  corriAiftbe  Aft  Ap  cirm  pé  -out  30  SACfAnA  nuAT>,  An 
c-nttínnjA-ó  no  pirme  fé  A imteA cu  ó eipirm. 

0 piAppAinn  fceol  *oom> 
óorhApp  a Ap  Aon  pti*o, 

1 m-bpiAtpAib  beoib  *00  b* 
eob  X)o  óeti*0Aib, 

Ay  tlhpiAn  tDopóime  Ap 
ftóg  nA  ]?einne 
Ay  óbiAp  true  tóbtnp  rhóif\ 

Ay  tTIhAogntiip  ! 4 

blip  óópA  *óAtn  ceAóc  u Ay  gpeAf  t>  a yAotAy 
’Yl áa\\  ntiA*óAóCT)o  bAin'OAtrmeAfCA'ó  Anc-p^ogAib, 

T)e  bpig  50  p AbAp-fA  gAnn  pA  gpéitpe 

’S  ^up  ppít  50  pAnn-bA$  *ope^™  n a b-éipeAnn, 

5 Ati  cíop,  5Ati  éobAip,  aóc  ppionnpAf  bpei^e, 

T)’a  ftiAOibeAtri  be  peAbb,  be  CAtn,  be  h-eiteAc.  10 
t)’  é mt mAt>  pcoibe  'oob*  obAip  'oom’  bAetib 
’Sa  pun  *oon  pobtib  51 ip  b’  pobAtfi  An  óéipt)  pm — 
nitAip  tugAt)  mo  óorhApfAm  cóip  Ay  sbettp  x>Am 
gbnitnnn  ctux)eAóCA  Af  ppópu  o’n  noin  50  óéibe, 
blip  óptnnmg  mé  óp  nÁ  prop  Ap  Aon  óop 
A6r  An  pcibbms  *oo  geobAinn  'o’ób  30  b-etipcAib? 

Literally  : I could  serve  [out]  a story  to  my  neighbour 
on  any  subject,  In  words  of  mouth  that  would  be  known 
to  hundreds,  About  Brian  Boru,  about  the  host  of  the 
Fenians,  About  the  followers  of  the  great  MacLobus  and 
of  Magnus  ! [But]  it  were  not  juster  for  me  to  treat  of 
some  of  their  work,  Than  of  events  that  happened  to 
myself  (though)  the  last  in  the  world,  For  [indeed]  I was 
scant  of  treasure,  And  the  people  of  Ireland  [in  general] 
were  found  weak,  dejected. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A LUCKLESS  FELLOW. 
By  Red  Donough  Macnamara. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 

In  which  the  poet  relates  the  hardness  of  his  lot, 
how  he  decided  to  go  to  America,  the  preparations 
he  made,  and  his  departure  from  Ireland. 

’D  weave  a story  for  my  neighbours 
Of  deeds  of  yore,  the  glorious  labours 
Of  mighty  MacCoolwell-provedin  daring, 
Or  of  Brian  Boru,  e’er  true  to  Erin  ! 

But  such  old  tale  were  now  not  meeter 
Than  strange  events  I,  luckless  creature 
Have  lately  seen — I,  nameless,  powerless, 
Though  nowise  worse  than  thousands 
dowerless 

Of  Erin’s  race, now  plaguedandplunder’d. 
Defrauded,  bann’d,  from  lands  long 
sundered. 

Long  days  I spent  in  dreary  teaching 
With  never  a hope  of  fortune  reaching, 

By  kindly  neighbours  oft  invited 
With  jest  and  joke  I them  delighted — 

On  gold  or  gear  I rarely  ponder’d, 

But  the  shilling  I earn’d  in  drink  I squander’d  ! 

9.  Literally  : Without  income,  without  help,  (having 
nothing)  but  wealth  unreal,  ground  down  by  fraud, 
injustice,  perjury.  It  was  teaching  school  was  the  work 
of  my  days — and  the  people  know  what  an  empty  [poor] 
trade  that  is — When  my  neighbours  would  give  me  a fair 
opportunity  and  means,  I used  to  make  fun  and  sport 
from  one  evening  to  another,  I never  gathered  gold  or  store 
anyhow,  But  the  shilling  I gained  I would  quickly  spend. 
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Sa n oi*óce  Atn’  Itnge  ’gtip  me  Am’  AonAp  17 
tDtiíof  p eÁlA^  p mAOineAt)  Ap  AOi*oe  An  c-pAogAit  po 
Ap  óAiceAth  mo  beAtA,  $An  eAppA*ó,  $An  eti*0Aó, 

’S^o  mb’  peAppA  50  pa*oa  t>eit  caitiaU,  m Ap  rhAot 

beA5  20 

AS-corhAip  riA  5-CAp  aU,  nó  A5  CApuAt)  nA  cpé  peAt- 
tló  ói^beAn  T>eAf  *00  gtACA*ó  triAp  óéite, 
tló  póp  *oÁ  pACAinn  Af  CAtAtri  tiA  ti-éipeAnn 
50  mb’eot  *OAin  peAtA*o  *00  óAiteAm  Am’  ótéipeAó, 
go  fiACAinn  pA  peot  pe  peoicne  Ap  péi*oeA*ó 
go  SACfAnA  HtiA*ó  mÁf  *0015  50  mb’  péi*oip  ! 26 

lAp*o-ueACC*oonrhAi*oin*ooppeAbAp50ti-eti,opom 
-Ap  mo  teAbAit)  te  UAitneAth  An  pcéit  pin, 
t)eipim  Ap  óaca  Y ní  pcA*opAinn  Ap  Aon  óop 
t )bí  peipcin  mo  íiaua  *oon  bpAipion  Ap  pAobAp  Aip.  30 
X)o  ctnp  mé  ptÁn  tém’  cÁip*oib  in  AenpeAóc, 

'Sa^  chit)  níp  pÁgbÁp  ptÁn  te  poipéigion, 

E)Á  5“CAppA*ó  *OAm  ÁptAC  *opAgAib  m Cipmn, 

T)o  pACAinn  CAp  pÁite  m Áic  nÁp  bAOgAt  *oAm 
t)beit  Am’  pcpóinpe  Ag  tAppAinc  Ap  bAite  ^ac 
pméipte 

tló  A5  ól  bAitine  1 T)-cig  tTlbAOitpeAótAinn  111 

ITIbAonAig ! 36 

17.  Literally  : At  night,  lying  (down)  and  I alone,  I was 
a while  thinking  of  this  world’s  state,  of  the  spending  of 
my  life  without  riches  or  raiment,  and  that  it  would  be 
far  better  to  be  a while  as  a petty  servant  [labourer] 
Guiding  the  horses  or  shovelling  out  clay  (for)  a turn,  Or 
to  take  a handsome  young  woman  for  a wife,  Or  even  if  I 
should  go  from  Erin’s  land,  That  I knew  how  to  spend  a 
while  as  a clerk,  That  I would  go  under  sail  with  a breeze 
blowing,  To  America,  if  likely  it  were  possible  ! 
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One  night  as  I in  bed  lay  musing, 

Sad  thoughts  I had  of  the  world’s  ill-using, — 
How  life  to  me  was  joyless,  hopeless, 
Unhonour’d  my  trade,  ill-paid,  and  scopeless — 

’Twere  better  to  delve — my  load’twould  lighten, 
And  marry  a wife,  my  life  ’twould  brighten. 

Or  should  I resolve  on  Erin  leaving, 

A clerkship  I’d  seek  and  feel  no  grieving  ! 
Forthwith  my  mind  approved  the  notion 
To  sail  for  America  over  the  ocean  ! 

When  morning  dawned  I leap’d  up  lightly 
Out  of  my  bed,  now  hopeful,  sprightly, 

I dressed — then  grasped  my  stick  with  gladness. 
My  hat  I donned  with  joyous  madness, 
Farewell  I bid  to  my  friends  ere  leaving, 

— To  some,  I own,  with  no  great  grieving — 
For  once  beyond  the  ocean  landed 
I’d  feel  no  fear  of  e’er  being  branded 
As  idle  wretch  whose  bitter  pain  is 

To  drink  sour  milk  at  Malachy  Meany’s  ! 

27.  The  morning  having  come  I leaped  lightly  Out  of 
my  bed  with  the  pleasure  of  that  thought,  I grasp  a stick 
and  I would  not  stop  on  any  account.  My  hat  was  perked 
(up)  in  the  fashion,  with  an  edge  on  it.  I bid  farewell  to 
my  friends  together,  And  to  some  I said  good-bye  with 
no  great  effort.  If  it  happened  to  me  to  meet  a vessel 
leaving  Ireland,  I would  go  over  the  sea  to  a place  where 
there  would  be  no  fear  of  being  an  intruder  when  draw- 
ing up  to  the  house  of  every  churl,  or  (having)  to  drink 
milk  at  Malachy  O5 Meany’s  ! 
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t)ío*ó  a pop  as  An  CAtAtfi  ’fAj;  triAitib  ^eAt  Paojaaó 
A t iaóc  beAtA,  min-eAppA*ó  as up  speitpe 
Do  tus  ^n  pobut  i bpoóAip  a óéité 
Chum  mo  óotuigte  i 5-C05AT)  nó  1 ppéiptinn — 40 

Scóp  nAó  5-CAittpeA*ó  puim  *oe  tAecib, 

Ap  cóppA  T>oimin  a T)-coiUpinn  péin  ^nn  ; 

Do  bí  peAóc  b-piói*o  ub  cipce  ^tip  eunlA  Ann 
Le  h-AgAiA  a n-icce  óom  mime  ’p  bA*ó  méin  tiom — 
CpóCA  ime  *00  T)in5eA*ó  te  pAOCAp 
Ap  ppóttA  poitte  t >a  cpoime  Viá  oéAppAinn, 
t)hí  cuitteA*ó  Af  nAoi  5-ctoóA  oe  rhin  óoipce 
gtAin-cpéiteApúA  Ann 

Re  *opío*oAp  nÁ  toipoe  ’p  ia*o  cpoicce  te  óéite, 
lÁn  An  t>Af\Aitte  t>o  b’peAppA  bí  m 6ipmn 
De  ppÁCAOib  TDeAfi^A  Aip  eA^tA  seup-bpuiT)* — 50 

Do  cu^Ap  CA5  teAnnA  Ann  00  tAppA*ú  te  péi*oeA*ó 
’S  T)o  óui  ppeA*ó  nA  rriAipb  ’nA  mbeACA  T)Á  mb’  péi*oip — 
Do  bí  A^Am  jackets  óorh  gApcA  te  b-Aen-neAó 
A$up  téinueAÓA  bpeACA  50  bAppAib  mo  ttieupA, 

LeAbA  ’gup  cIúoa  1 5-ciutfiAip  a céite 
CeAn^Aitce  Ap  *ópóm  mo  tpónc  te  ceuoAib — 56 

37.  Literally  : Be  it  known  to  the  land  and  the  fair 
chiefs  of  the  Powers,  The  amount  of  provisions,  small 
wares  and  (other)  goods  The  people  brought  me, 
gathered  together,  To  support  me  in  war  or  battle — A 
store  that  a number  of  days  would  not  affect,  And  a deep 
chest  in  which  I myself  could  fit—-' There  were  seven  score 
hens’-eggs,  and  (eggs)  of  other  fowls  in  it,  to  be  eaten  as 
often  as  I should  like.  A crock  of  butter  that  was  packed 
with  exertion,  And  a piece  of  bacon  that  was  heavier  than 
I could  say — 
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Throughout  the  five  great  Fifths  of  Erin 
Let  all  men  know  the  princely  faring 
The  people  gave  me  open-handed 
To  carry  me  o'er  the  sea  till  landed — 

A store  for  a month — to  me  right  pleasing  ! 

A great  deep  chest  I’d  rest  at  ease  in — 

Of  eggs  seven  score  it  held,  no  boasting, 

For  frying  or  boiling,  poaching,  roasting — 

A crock  of  butter  packed  full  tightly, 

A piece  of  bacon  fine  and  sightly, 

Nine  stone  of  oatmeal  clean-sifted, 

No  joke  of  a load  for  him  who  lifted — 

A barrel  there  was  of  the  best  then  growing 
Of  red  potatoes,  Munster's  sowing, 

A keg  of  good  ale — all  hail  who  brew  so  ! 
'Twould  liven  the  dead,  if  aught  could  do  so— 
The  neatest  of  jackets  I had  in  plenty, 

Of  new  check  shirts  I owned  full  twenty — 
Good  bedding  the  best  that  Cork  afforded 
On  the  top  of  my  trunk  securely  corded — 


47.  Literally  : There  was  more  than  nine  stone  of  oaten 
meal  clean  sifted  with  the  scrapings  of  the  kneading-trough 
all  shaken  together.  A barrelful  of  the  best  in  Ireland 
Of  red  potatoes  for  fear  of  hard  times — I brought  a keg 
of  ale  that  would  brighten  with  blowing,  And  that  would 
put  life  into  the  dead  if  that  were  possible — I had  jackets 
as  neat  as  anyone  (could  wish),  And  check  shirts  to  the 
tips  of  my  fingers,  bed  and  bedclothes  bound  (up)  together- 
(And)  tied  on  the  top  of  my  trunk  with  cords. 
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t)hí  bpó^  ifog  avwi,  bí  wig  bé^tMp 
A^tif  pcóp  rn^p  fin  ^noif  n^ó  n*oé^fpvo  ! 

50  pofAC-t^ifige  T)on  fin  céit)im-fe 

Cborh  pdftjwicx*  te  Coti^ri  via  péinne,  60 

tno  tóif*oín,  bójvo  bi*ó  a^  peupcA 
A bpoóx\ip  rix\  bx\  óojtóige  m éijtirm — 

T)o  tM  fí  páitceaó  páirme-Aó,  cttéicex\ó, 
tM  <Moin,  'oexxf,  jMfCA  An  drawer  te  sLacvóaó  í, 

5^6  fópc  t)’^  t)-c^5-A*ó  a t>U\ife;<vó  ní  fetmp^vó, 
T),irmeófA*ó  e^ccjiA,  fc^pc^  ’giif  fceut  xmic, 
tlí  gtdCjMt)  fí  ná  50  h-eu^  te^c 

— Pxvo  bjvAicpexVú  fi  a\k  Aon  óoj\! 

’S  1 s-cúpjM  mnÁ  ní  tfUcc^irn  péiti  <aij\ — 

Aóc  cúif  mo  g,áipe  jmc  a pméi'oe.  70 

T)o  firm’  fí  tno  clú  *oa  m’b’piu  mo  f\dot^p 
Cbtnpexvó  fí  Am’  cút-f^  púUAp  sté-ge^t — 
t)hio*ó  t>eoó  a\\  m^iT)in  ’pmé  xuri  leÁbA  x)’á  gteuf 
*o^m 

0 borm  50  X)AtA\*  ’fi  “óe^ftng  50  téip  mé. 

X)a  rhóf  é m’ion^ricxvp  ^ foine^n*o^óc  péile 
Af  cptmp  a tntmme  cum  pirigirme  T>’éitiorh,  76 


57.  Literally  : There  were  shoes  within  it,  a wig  and  a 
beaver,  and  (other)  store  like  that,  that  I will  not  say  now. 

To  Waterford  on  that  business  I go,  as  stoutly  as  Conán 
of  the  Fenians,  I take  my  lodging,  board  and  feasting, 
At  the  house  of  a young  woman  the  fairest  in  Ireland — 
She  was  generous,  ringleted,  accomplished,  A gentle, 
neat,  handy  drawer  she  was  to  call,  every  sort  that  came 
she  would  not  refuse  to  taste,  She  would  tell  you  adven- 
tures, stories  and  tales — 
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I had  shoes  and  wig  and  brand-new  beaver. 
With  moneys  leor — I’m  no  deceiver  ! 

For  Waterford  city  I proudly  started 
Bold  as  a Fenian  old,  high-hearted, 

My  lodgings  took  at  an  inn  most  cosy 
Where  served  a young  maid  bright  and  rosy, 
Her  ringlets  fair,  her  face  still  fairer, 

Pleasant  she  smiled  when  of  liquor  the  bearer; 
To  sip  she  ne’er  was  loth,  invited, 

And  many  a tale  for  me  recited, 

Offence  at  jest  she  ne’er  took  gravely, 

— At  least  while  I was  spending  bravely  ! 

Of  a woman's  ways  I’ll  speak  no  longer — 

Her  love  for  me  with  time  grew  stronger, 

I gained  her  heart,  it  seemed,  completely — * 
She’d  powder  my  hair  each  day  so  neatly — 

A drink  she’d  bring  before  my  rising, 

E’en  helped  to  dress  me,  more  surprising  ! 

But  whilst  I found  her  sweet  and  civil 
Her  mother  for  meanness  beat  the  devil — 


67.  Literally  : She  would  never  take  offence  or  be 
angry  with  you — Whilst  she  noticed  money  with  you  at 
any  rate  ! Of  the  way  of  a woman  I do  not  myself  treat, 
But  the  cause  of  laughter  to  me  was  a reason  for  her  to 
smile — She  made  my  fame,  if  it  were  worth  my  trouble — 
She  would  put  in  my  hair  fair  white  powder,  There  was  a 
drink  in  the  morning  prepared  for  me  whilst  still  in  bed. 
From  head  to  foot  she  dressed  me  entirely.  Great  was 
my  surprise  at  her  hospitable  civility  (contrasted  with) 
The  stinginess  of  her  mamma  in  demanding  every  penny — 
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Tli  m^itpe<yó  ^ mág^ip  c-Áipt  r\Á  bp-Aon  v&m 
Aót  éAitpeA*ó  pi  Ati  cÁible  'o’p^g^it  pie 
tiAim  ! 

T)’pAti^r  Via  b-peigil  fin  puim  x>e  lAecib 
A5  f^ite^rh  Ap  I01115  x>o  pAgAó  Ap  éipirm — 80 

fold  CApuAoin  Alien,  peAp  meAntnriAc  AepeAó 
A5  ueAóc  pÁ’ n mbAile,  ’f  nip  b-pAT)A  gup  péróeAp 
teip. 

gletipAim  opm  50  h-obArm  le  péippce 
ttlé  péin  Ap  mo  copuAp  Ap  po*OAp  in  AetipeAóc. 

Uéi’úim  *oon  piiAfÁipce  Ap  geAppÁn  le  CAippéipe 
Agtip  uaIaó  pcA*oÁn  Atn’  meA*óACAti  Ap  ca ob  x>e. 

T)o  elicit)  mo  cóppA  Ap  bóp*o  50  h-etipcAi*ú 
fold  UAiple  An  póipc  A^  ól  ^An  cpAOÓA*ó  Ann, 
P^pptngix)  50  b-Aibig  An  lAbpAim  foetiplA 
Ap  T>,peut)^p  a bppeA^Aipc  1 foc\i*oin  Aip  ei^ion.  90 
Hip  b’pulÁip  T)Am  m^mtn  x>o  tAbAipc  x>on  cléipeAó 
Ap  TDAcnAmApA  ctnp  CAppnA  ’p^n  daybook — 

T)ob’  éi^eAn  mo  cóppA  peoUvó  Ap  CAob  xbom 
’Smé  as  T>éAnAt>  ceoil  Ap  ppóipc  fAn  state- 
room. 


77.  Her  mother  would  not  forgive  me  a quart  or  drop, 
But  she  should  get  the  reckoning  without  any  excuse 
from  me. 

I remained  in  their  care  for  a number  of  days,  waiting 
for  a ship  that  would  go  from  Ireland — Captain  Allen, 
a spirited  and  hearty  man,  Was  coming  up  to  the  town, 
and  it  was  not  long  till  I settled  with  him.  I equip  myself 
quickly,  with  hot  haste,  Myself  and  my  stores  trotting  off 
together.  I go  to  Passage  on  a carman’s  hack,  with  a 
load  of  herrings  balancing  me  on  the  other  side. 
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Each  dram  and  drop  she’d  put  in  the  statement,. 
And  the  score  she’d  have  without  abatement ! 

With  these  I dwelt  and  in  their  caring 
Awaiting  a vessel  would  sail  from  Erin, 

Till  Captain  Allen,  so  gallant  and  gracious, 
Arrived  in  Waterford’s  harbour  spacious. 

To  terms  we  came,  I hurried  instanter 
And  brought  my  baggage  away  in  a canter 
On  a carman’s  garran  I’d  hired  that  morning — 
A load  of  fresh  herrings  as  balance  not  scorn- 
ing— 

My  trunk  being  stowed  quite  to  my  thinking, 
In  cabin  I found  the  gentry  drinking — 

“ Do  you  speak  English  ? ” they  asked  me  early,, 
And  in  Latin  I managed  to  tell  them  fairly. 
The  clerk  from  me  my  name  demanded 
And  wrote  it  down  in  style  bold-handed, 

And  now  I felt  quite  free  and  hearty, 

I soon  was  happy  amusing. the  party  ! 


87.  Literally  : My  trunk  went  [=was  taken]  on  board 
quickly.  The  gentry  of  the  port- wine  were  drinking  with- 
out ceasing  there,  They  inquire  promptly  if  I speak  English 
and  I could  answer  them  in  Latin  with  some  trouble.  [It 
was  necessary  for  me=]  I was  obliged  to  give  my  name  to 
the  clerk,  and  Macnajnara  he  put  down  across  the  day- 
book. I had  to  have  my  trunk  [directed]  brought  to  my 
side  whilst  I was  singing  and  making  fun  in  the  state-room. 
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Sc^oitceap  peolcA  A]\  nóin  T)o  ptioebup  95 
T)o  £>í  AeóUif  leó  a^ux'  Uétip — 

ScinniT)  r>e  ppeAb  aiyiac  \'An  upeutrrhuip 
5o  npptn'oiT)  1 r>-zeA\'  nA  spéine. 

Hífi  tVpvtM  5tif\  goiU,  a\\  ctomn  pm  trniAogntnp 
X\n  fMipge  *úoirhin  a^u p fuvóapc  via  ppéipe — 100 

t)hí  X)eAtA  ^n  poinn  ^5  T^vóg  ó t,40gAipe 
’Sní  titAippeat)  pe  spéim  te  cpeigi*o  nÁ  bp^on  x)í, 
t)hí  CAOitce  ó CAOirh  ^5  (Moment)  4 ééite, 

’Sní  b-ptngexvó  pe  pAOipeAtfi  ^5  caoi  a\k  aou  óop, 
t)hí  pe^*o^|A  ó 'Otib’OA  1 5-ctunne  'x\A  aovia\\ 

Ap  é a^  a\\  f ú|M  te  péi’ótim, 

t)íií  0 "OogAifi  A?  ptAnn  T)^S  ^-c^opodt), 

Ap  C^t^t  ^p  Conn  a’  ptdnncxvó  ^ óéite — 
t)hí  CAipbpe  a\>  Je^póiT)  x*p  Uiobóit)  Ap  tMOt-dp 
A5  c^pp^ing  mo  ptocói*o’  m onóip  na  pctóipe!  110 
t)hí  Se-dg^n  ó Upoigtig  pan  poi*oe  t>’a  tjuoóxvó 
Af  ufie^gxM*o  ’n^  goite  45  cup  te  géipe — 

^Oo  *óe^ft)tng  DMfimuiT)  f\ap  paoftdp  ai\\ 

ÍIaó  tnAij\pe-<vó  ^ T)-CfiiAn  te  cpiAU,  ^ éipmn  ! 114 


95.  Literally  : The  sails  are  spread  at  sunset,  .^Eolus 
was  with  them  (favoured  them)  and  Thetis,  They  spring 
at  a leap  out  into  the  mighty  sea,  Until  they  draw  far  into 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  [But]  it  was  not  long  till  the  deep 
sea  and  the  sight  of  the  sky  told  upon  [affected]  those 
sons  of  Magnus — Theigue  O’Leary  had  his  food  un- 
divided [untouched],  And  he  could  not  taste  a bit  or  a 
drop  of  it  with  the  colic — 

103.  Keelty  O’Keeffe  was  lamenting  his  wife,  Nor  could 
he  find  relief  at  all  ic  weeping,  Peter  O’Dowd  was  in  a 


J 

Our  sails  were  spread,  no  sMp^^ditlfiraj^r, 
For  wind  and  wave  were  both  in  our  favour, 
Over  the  sea  our  vessel  now  bounded 
And  soon  had  the  isles  of  Carbery  rounded. 

Ere  many  days  we’d  passed  on  ocean, 

These  sons  of  Magnus  felt  dire  commotion — 
There  was  Theigue  O’Leary  with  food  untasted, 
A colic  severe  his  strength  had  wasted — 
Keelty  O’Keeffe  in  grief  for  Sheela, 

Without  relief  crying  “ Murder  as  meela  /” 
Peter  O’Dowd  from  crowd  retiring 
On  Felim’s  blanket  sank  as  expiring, 

Of  sailing  O’Dower  felt  sick  in  this  one  test, 
While  Cahal  and  Conn  had  a blackthorn  con- 
test— 

Carbry  and  Garrett,  my  ale-keg  hugging, 

Had  drawn  my  bung,  and  my  beer  were  slugg- 
ing ! 

Poor  Shawn  O’Trehy,  to  sickness  sad  victim — 
His  stomach’s  complaints  did  sore  afflict  him — 
Old  Dermot  he  groaned  and  moaned,  despairing 
That  third  of  their  number  would  ever  see  Erin  ! 

corner  alone,  Spewing  freely  over  a blanket  of  Felim’s, 
Gerald  O’Dower  and  Flann  were  getting  exhausted,  Whilst 
Cahal  and  Conn  were  hammering  each  other.  Carbry 
and  Garrett  and  Toby  were  hard  at  work,  Drawing  my 
bung  in  honour  of  the  revel  ! 

hi.  Literally:  Shawn  O’Trehy  was  in  the  mire  quite 
overcome,  a gripe  in  his  stomach  sorely  afflicting  him. 
Dermot  declared  with  anguish  that  a third  of  them  would 
not  live  to  go  (back)  to  Ireland. 
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Sin  triAp  óAiteAOAp  CAtriAU,  50  uomn^ó 
bpúi*óce,  pvo-ctnppeAó,  cpeApcApcA,  cpAoócA, 

Ap  1310*6  Ap  m’^iMm  mA  bA  tAipe  *óAm  péin  é, 
Since  CAppnA  corn  Ain*oeip  te  b-AenneAc. 

T) pAnAp  Am’rhApc  ^An  ppeAb,  gAn  pAOCAtfi 
TTlAp  béi*óeAT)  pac,  $An  peA*o,  gAn  gtAo*ó  ’nAtn — 120 
tTIo  ópeAó  pAX) -a!  nip  mA^At)  bA  mem  tiom, 
t)A  me  An  cleAp  mAp5Ai*ó  nó  An  tApcpAtn  AonAig — 

Aóc  bACAnn  An  nÁipe  cpÁcc  Ap  éi^eApc 
Aipiog  mo  ftÁince  50  n*oeÁpnAi*ó  mé  Aip  pAX>, 
t)A  mime  me  x>’a  lAppAit)  Ap  TMiia  X)’a  tnb’péixnp, 
Scoipm  xvap  b-piApA*ó  AniAp  50  ti-éipmn  ! 
tTpeÁpp  tiom  nÁ  ’b-pACAp  *oe  tfiAiceAp  An  c-p AOgAit  po 
TVpÁgAit  j^é’p  b-’pAipping  ’p^  f* 1^1^  1 'ocAipce  A5 

Cpoépup 

’S  nÁ  ’n  tompAt)  óp*óA  *00  tó^  mAC  Aépon 
11Á  poóAp  nA  Scócaó  Af  móp-T)hÁitpéA*OA,  130 

’S  *oÁ  b-pÁgAinn  pAn  imipc  An  pmne-beAn  T)éipx>pe 
Lé’p  CAiUeA*ó  clAnn  ctimApAó  tlipnig  Via  *o-cpéine, 

’S  nÁ  Ap  *óeApmA  1*0  Seoippei  b£tónx)pAp  *oe  gpéicpe 
’S  é A5  ceiceA*ó  ónAnAttiAix)  50  llAnóbAp  Aipéi^ion.  134? 

Thus  they  spent  a while,  sick,  bruised,  wearied,  beaten 
down,  overcome,  And  be  it  on  my  soul,  if  I were  any 
better  myself — Stretched  across,  as  wretched  as  any  one. 

I remained  like  an  ox,  without  a kick,  without  rest,  As  a 
sack  would  be,  without  a whistle  or  a cry  in  me. — 

1 2 1.  My  lasting  ruin  ! it  was  not  joking  I meant,  I was 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  market,  or  the  fool  of  the  fair — 

But  shame  forbids  [me]  to  treat  of  the  wrong  (I  endured), 

Till  I received  my  health  back  in  full,  ’Twas  often  I was 
asking  God,  if  it  were  possible,  That  a storm  might  turn 
us  back  to  Ireland  ! 
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Thus  many  a day  they  lay  all  dreary, 
Batter’d  and  bruised,  depressed  and  weary, 

Nor  was  I myself  one  with  the  brighter, 

My  troubles  internal  no  way  lighter — 
Stretched  like  an  ox  I lay  without  motion 
Speechless,  mute,  ’twixt  sky  and  ocean  ! 

My  grief  to  say  it ! no  joke  I meant  it, 

But  I was  a laughing  stock,  could  not  resent  it — 
’Tis  shame  withholds  my  woes’  recounting, 

Till  health  returned,  all  perils  surmounting, 
Yet  often  I’d  prayed  might  heaven  defend  us, 
And  back  to  Ireland  quickly  send  us  ! 

For  this  had  given  me  sweeter  pleasure 
Than  if  I’d  gained  all  Croesus  treasure, 

And  if  I’d  gained  that  fleece  all  golden 
That  poets  describe  in  stories  olden, 

And  with  them  the  spoils  of  Reeda’s  warriors 
From  Albin’s  vales,  despite  her  barriers, 

With  all  King  George  forsook  in  Flanders 
Fleeing  for  life  to  his  loved  Dutchlanders ! 


I should  have  preferred  that  to  getting  all  that  I had 
ever  seen  of  this  world’s  wealth  though  it  were  abundant, 
and  all  there  was  in  the  treasury  of  Croesus,  to  the  golden 
fleece  that  the  son  of  JE son  took  away,  To  the  gains  of  the 
Scots  and  the  great  race  of  Reeda — 

1 31.  Literally  : Even  though  I should  win  in  the  game 
the  fair- woman  (beauty)  Deirdre,  Through  whom  were 
lost  the  brave  sons  of  Usna  in  their  might — and  to  all 
the  wealth  that  (King)  George  left  behind  him  in  Flanders, 
When  fleeing  from  the  enemy,  escaping  to  Hanover. 

E 
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A rmeipim  t>o  tAbAf ipAirm  iriAp  tfiAlAipc  te 
btnbeAÓAp 

A|\  bei t fAti  mbAite  tió  i s-CAtAb-ioopc  ei^in, 

Ap  belt  pAn  mt)AptíriCAóc  Am’  neApctigAb  i*oip 
Jh^ebeAtAib, 

A’  peic  mo  ceAcpAtfiAti,  no  a$  pmAóutigA*ó  mo  tpeu*OA, 

Ho  in  Aice  An  c-p  A^Aipc  cu^at)  ueA^Af  c 50  p éirh  *OAm, 

Ap  btAipe  nA  teAnriA  50  pAipping,  5AT1  éitiorh — 140 

Hó  in  fAn  5-Cítt  ón  u-puim  50  óéite 

Tlo  A5  bpApAipeAóc  te  peAt>Ap  ó Cirméi*oe 

Ho  1 mt)Aite-Sheoippe  1 s-comgAp  An  t-peimpip 

tlipceAp*o  bÁn  *oo  b’  peÁpp  ve  ptiAopAij; — 

Hó  in  f An  5-CpeACtAig  triAp  a 5-cteACCAi*o  mo  gAOtcA 
1 meAfc  CtAinne-Cmtéin  bA  beACAip  te  cpAOóAb 
Hó  1 tmmneAÓ  nA  5-cuipm  pop  SionAinn  nA  5-cAOtbApc 
Aiu  Ap  fUn^eAf  50  mime  nA  pioncAib  mo  bAOtAin — 

Hó  Ap  SbliAb  geAt  5-CuA  pus  btiAi t>  n a péite 
A5  piAp  UlCC’  T)t1AnCA,  T)fU1A*Ó,  A^Uf  CtéipeAÓ,  150 
1 b-poóAip  111  tTlho*ópÁin  porm-AipT),  téigeAncA 
T)o  *óéAnpA*ó  peAn-T)Án  op  cionn  ctÁip  m’en^A — 
Ceu*o  ni*ó  pAipip  nAt  xi-CA^Ann  Am’  beut-pA 
t)eup  *00  cleAóCAnn  tucc  pA*o-ctiippe  in  eigion  ! 154 

All  I (here)  say  I would  have  given  in  exchange  grate- 
fully to  be  at  home  or  in  some  (safe)  port.  Or  to  be  in 
the  Barony,  growing  strong  amongst  my  fellow  Gaels, 
Selling  my  trenchers  or  keeping  my  little  flock  in  control, 

Or  beside  the  priest  who  used  kindly  to  give  me  instruc- 
tion, and  a taste  of  the  ale,  plentifully,  without  charge — 

141.  Or  in  Old  Kill  from  one  time  to  another,  Or 
chatting  with  Peter  O’ Kennedy,  Or  in  Georgestown  near 
the  gentleman,  Fair  Richard,  who  was  the  best  of  the 
Powers — Or  in  Cratloe  where  my  kindred  dwell,  Amongst 
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Were  all  these  mine  I’d  give  them  gladly 

For  safety  at  home,  though  faring  sadly — 

At  home  in  the  Barony — often  my  shielding — 

Selling  small  wares,  or  my  ferula  wielding, 
Near  the  good  priest,  the  gentle  adviser 
Who  ne’er  with  his  gear  or  his  beer  was  a miser, 
Or  away  in  Old  Kill,  where  at  will  I could  ramble 
With  Peter  O’Kennedy,  ramble  or  gamble — 

In  Georgestown  where  I once  delighted 
Brave  Bichard  Power,  nor  e’er  was  slighted— 
Or  over  in  Cratloe,  in  Clare’s  own  county 
Clan-cullen’s  home,  e’er  famed  for  bounty — 

In  Limerick  city  by  the  fair  barqued  Shannon, 
Whose  walls  still  tell  of  the  Dutchman’s  cannon, 
In  bright  Slieve  Gua,  the  generous  handed 
Where  priests  and  poets  my  tales  demanded — 
Or  with  William  O’Moran  for  song  e’er  famous, 
Who’d  sing  our  caoine  when  death  o’ercame  us— 
These  and  a hundred  thoughts  came  o’er  me 
As  in  similar  case  with  men  before  me. 

Clan-Cullen  who  were  hard  to  subdue,  or  in  Limerick  of 
the  feasts  on  Shannon  of  the  graceful  barques — Where  I 
often  drank  pints  to  my  satisfaction — Or  in  bright  Slieve 
Gua  that  won  the  palm  for  hospitality,  ministering  to  poets, 
seers  and  clergy — 

1 5 1.  Literally:  Along  with  O’Moran  distinguished  for 
song,  learned,  who  would  make  a poem  in  the  old  style 
over  my  death-bed — A hundred  things  besides  that  do 
not  come  to  my  lips  now,  A way  that  is  customary  with 
wearied  folk  in  distress. 


dn  Ddrtd  noinn. 


in  a -o-tfÁcuAf  Aft  doibitl  riA  CAjijiAi^e  téite  *o’Á  bfieic 
téi  An  Áiu  te  a fAibueAfi,  Elysiuin , Aft  3AC  f A"ÓAfic  •o’Á 
bpeACAi’ó  Ann,  Ajtif  a-ji  a cAfA’ó  a t>Aite. 

1SU1*0  Udtndtt  50  n-ditpifim 
fceut  X)^oit3  155 

Ap  udp  éif  nd  fpdipne  gedttdim 
ndó  bpeus  fin  : 

Ap  tdp  mo  ftndomce  dp  m’ 
incinn  cpdoccd 

Utidinij;  dn  c-pi*út)edn  rhíontd, 
mdofód, 

A ctidcd  fcdoitce  pi  op  50  peup  téi 
S d 5|uid*ó  mdf  ódop  d^  ftn*óedm  d fcéirhe — 160 
dip  fíogdif  d pedffdnn  T)  ditin  mé  dip  éi^ion 
Aoibedtt  ctedfdc  nd  Cdppdige  téite  ! 

Oo  ctnp  fí  tdrh  df  ótdp  tdg  m’  ernodin 
' S *00  fti5  pi  Yi-dijvoe  df  m dfiif  féin  mé — 164 

T)o  tdffdin^  dn  fdi*ó-ti)edn  rhdntd,  lei  me 
giif  fCd*od*ó  linn  tdirh  te  bdinpig  péi*óci§. 
t)’drhdfCdf  tidirh  d n^ltidifedt)  gdo t df 
Seeded  df  d bptidó  tedf  ctidf  df  ffdoó  ^tdp, 

T>’fi of f tn gedf  T>en  pcdi*o-t)edn  £>din-ónif,  beupdig 
Cid  dn  fedófdn  fdin  ’ndp  b’dit  téi  mé  óup.  170 


Part  the  Second. 

155.  Listen  a while  till  I tell  ye  a story,  And  (now) 
after  the  danger,  I promise  it  is  no  invention.  In  the 
midst  of  my  thoughts,  whilst  my  mind  was  oppressed, 
There  came  the  fairy  woman,  gentle,  stately — Her  tresses 
loose  (hanging)  down  by  her  to  the  grass — 

160.  And  her  cheek  like  the  berry,  [proving]  proclaim- 
ing her  beauty — By  the  figure  of  her  person,  I recognised 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

In  which  the  poet  treats  of  Eevell  of  Crag-lea,  ana  how  she 
took  him  to  the  place  called  Elysium , of  the  sights  he  saw  there 
and  of  his  return  home. 

OW  list  to  my  tale  with  keen 
attention, 

And  a marvel  ye’ll  hear  that’s 
no  invention : 

Whilst  I lay  thinking,  grieved 
and  gloomy, 

There  came  a gentle  lady  to  me — 

Her  locks  streamed  loose  to  each  wind 
blowing, 

Her  cheeks  were  fair,  a bright  glow  showing, 
And  soon  the  figure  I saw  before  me 
I know  was  Eevell’s — her  spell  was  o’er  me ! 
Her  palm  she  placed  on  my  brow  still  aching 
And  raised  me  gently  my  hand  then  taking— 
Away  she  draws  me  through  airy  spaces 
Nor  stops  till  me  on  a plain  she  places — 

We  enter’d  a cave  whence  a wind  was  rushing — 
Past  heather  and  hawthorn  quickly  brushing — 
Trembling  I asked  her  why  she  had  sought  me 
What  lone  land  this  to  which  she’d  brought  me  ! 


with  some  difficulty,  Eevell  the  powerful  of  Crag-lea  ! She 
placed  her  hand  on  my  damp  forehead,  and  carried  me 
aloft  away  from  where  I was  lying. 

165.  Literally  : The  gentle  prophetess  drew  me  with 
her,  Till  we  stopped  near  a smooth  plain — I beheld  a 
cave  whence  a wind  was  rushing — Thorn  bushes  (were 
growing)  on  its  upper  brink  and  green  heather — I inquired 
of  the  fair-skinned,  courtly  lady,  In  what  forlorn  wilder* 
ness  did  she  intend  to  place  me. 
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X)o  tug  fí  «Aibig  50  h-eufC-Ait)  : 171 

“ TiÁ  ctiipexvú  be^pc  a\\  bit  pe^p^  nÁ  pjtAOó  opc  ! 

“V\Á  *oéxMi  lon^Anc^f  *oe  neitib  c-pdogAit  po 
“ TiÁ  cpéig  mipe  50  b-pttip  ’p  ní  b^og^t  *ouic — 

“ tiAt^pc  n^c  bpiAip  pp  UtMt-tTlbutfi-Ari  ip  téip  50 
“ t)bpágAifi-f e tMim-p e xxp  Iuac  x>o  fMotAip ! ” 
t)u^ilimro  1 n^eibe^t  a óéite 
SAn  tixMfh  pn  fíof  a^  f 01  life  l&e  git, 

50  b-pe^cxMn^|\  uAmn  Ann  cuAntA  Ay  seup-rhtnp 
Af  Acheron  ptMp  a^  sUmjmcc  zaoX)  tirm.  180 
Seo  An  c-x\nAó  *x\a  rig^twm  T)f\oti5  p o 'o’eug^rm 

5^c  Ay  f^rhxMtc  1 n^e^lt  *00  tMOfvcAp, 

ÍIa  rnítce  ce^rm  bí  Ann  50  x>etifu\ó 
tl-dó  b-págxvó  T>ut  ^norm  c<Ap  Ab^irm  te  péi-óceAó — 184 
tlí  b-ion-Atin  m^|\  ttiice^nn  ó Virgil  yAn  Aétiéi*o 
b-tn|\e>Afb^  5-cui púe  xmi  paogAt  po 

Aóc  ftóigue  c^t^rm  te  pdb^ipne  a yAOtAp 
A5  ÓL  Y -A5  (Mpbup  50  b-pdti^iT)  .Aon  |Ui*o 
5^n  cob-AóAri  xmm  n<á  ^ti  teAt-pingirm  T)ei*óe^riAC 
Le  c-AbAific  T)on  c^Lat)  triune  n^lACAm  rn^p  *óéipc  í ! 190 


171.  She  quickly  gave  a prompt  answer:  “Let  no 
incident  frighten  or  anger  thee — wonder  not  at  the  things 
of  this  world — Do  not  leave  me  till  thou  returnest — and 
(there  will  be)  no  danger  to  thee — 

175.  “A  sight  that  the  men  of  Thomond  have  never 
seen,  it  is  clear  that  thou  shalt  get  from  me,  and  a reward 
for  thy  labour ! ” We  strike  away,  our  hands  locked  to- 
gether, down  into  the  cave  by  the  light  of  the  bright  day, 
Till  we  saw  there  [from  us=]  in  the  distance  shores  and 
bitter  water,  And  cold  Acheron  gliding  beside  us.  This 
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At  once  the  woman  of  wisdom  speaking — 
“There’s  nought  to  alarm  in  all  we’re  seeking” 
She  said  “ no  wonder  at  aught  before  thee, 

“ Stand  close  by  me,  no  danger’s  o’er  thee 
“ A sight  to  Thomond  race  ne’er  granted, 

“ Thou’lt  see,  if  still  thy  heart’s  undaunted  !” 
Down  through  the  cave,  the  daylight  leaving 
We  hastened  together, my  breast  quick  heaving, 
And  soon  we  reached  the  shores  infernal 
Where  Acheron  flows  with  wail  eternal. 

All  men  who  die  must  face  this  river 
And  some  pass  o’er,  nor  seem  to  shiver, 

Yet  thousands  are  here,  all  tearful,  wailing 
Their  prayer  for  a passage  across  unavailing 
Not  as  the  Roman  poet  pretendeth 
The  spirits  of  men  unburied  Jove  sendeth — 
But  the  shades  of  those  who  revell’d  and  feasted 
And  in  this  world  their  wealth  e’er  wasted, 
Who  sported  and  spent  without  cessation 
And  brought  not  a penny  to  pay  portation  ! 

is  the  way  that  all  take  who  die,  Every  soul  and  shade 
that  is  condemned  to  forfeit  [life  on  this  earth].  Thousands 
there  were  there,  all  tearful,  Who  could  not  get  a passage 
across  over  the  river  by  payment  [of  their  fare]. 

185.  Literally:  Not  just  as  happens  in  Vergifs  ^Eneid — 
That  it  is  for  want  of  burial  in  this  world, — But  the  hosts 
that  spend  their  earnings  in  revelry.  Drinking  and 
carousing  till  they  [remain]  are  left  without  anything, 
without  an  obolus  [with  them]  in  their  possession,  or 
<[even)  the  last  halfpenny,  To  bring  to  the  ferry,  unless 
they  get  it  [a  halfpenny]  as  a charity  ! 
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’Sé  óttnmm  t>’á  jvá*ó  45  Uióc  jvái*óce  a^  téisirm 
5 up  b’é  xmine  tM  1 mt>Á*o  ^nn  Ch^pon  rnéippcpe^ó, 

Acc  T>eipim--pe  teó  ^tip  x>óib  Ay  bpeus  pin, 

’S  $up  cteitipe  móp  x>e  póip  h-6ipeArm 
T)o  óítníp  1 feAn-M*o  x>  Á tiom^in  50  pAotftAó — 

An  Tdcpe^b^ó  gALáncA,  ConÁti  nx\  péirme  ! 
t)hí  Cfioice^nn  *oub  póipce  A\y  a tóin  mx*p  euTMó 
’S  nífi  be^g  tirm  50  x>eo  rn,Ap  óorh^ptA  An  tiiéit)  pin — 

Hi  c^b-dppxvó  pe  SAC^AnAt  za\\ CAlAt)  5-An  pé,At  ge^t 
’S  ní  U\bx*ppA*ó  TMtMrh  act:  'Lái'oin  nó  5^6*01115!  200 
’tltMip  óontMipc  pé  AoibedtX  bínn  «Ap  mé  ^ice 
T)o  ópoit  pe  a rh^oit  ’p  Im  pcíoprh^p  -a  petióxMti, 
A*otiti)xM|\u,  \r.A\y  tA\\X)  50  peaps^c,  pp^oó*o-A, 

“A  ópúpcA  riiAtUngce,  a ó^ite,  \a  rhéiptig  ! 

“ 1p  x>ÁnA  tti^ip-pe  T)tnne  1 5-cput  *ódorm^  205 
1n  Áw  nAC  'o-cige-Arm  Aon  pciotUvó  t)on  ópé  a\k 
bit — 

“T)Á  mb’piu  tiom  rntipp^nu^ót  cum^if  vo  t>éAnAm 
“ T)o  púpcp^irm  tu^A  xv p x>o  giottá  m^p  ^on  te-Ac!” 

“ póit,  x\  ótip-di*ó,”  a\\  An  rhioóAip-be,Ar)  rh^opt)^ 

“ U05  T)o  óutAó  ap  j;Lac  lomApcA  péi*úci5 — 210 

It  is  it  I hear  said  by  speakers  and  readers,  That  the 
man  who  was  in  the  boat  there  was  weather-beaten 
Charon,  But  I tell  them  that  that  is  untrue,  And  that  it 
was  a great  whacker  [sprung]  from  Ireland’s  race — 

195.  Whom  we  saw  in  the  old  boat,  urging  it  with  effort — 

The  gallant  (old)  recluse,  Conán  of  the  Fenians  ! He  was 
wearing  a ewe’s  black  fleece  around  his  loins  for  clothing, 

And  that  much  was  enough  for  us  for  ever  as  a sign  [to 
identify  him] — He  would  take  no  Saxon  over  the  ferry 
without  a bright  sixpence,  Nor  would  he  speak  anything 
but  Irish  or  Latin  ! 
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I’ve  heard  it  said  by  poets  and  sage,? 

That  Charon  was  ferryman  there  these  ages, 
But  I can  give  them  some  new  information — 
’Twas  a slasher  renown’d  of  the  Irish  Nation 
We  saw  in  the  old  boat,  pulling  right  lustily, 
Conan  the  Fenian,  calling  quite  crustily — 

A sheepskin  woolly  his  rear  protected 
Sufficient  to  sign,  though  ne’er  expected — 

For  no  tongue  but  Irish  or  Latin  he’d  bearing^ 
And  a Saxon  sixpence  should  pay  for  his  faring  ! 

When  Eevell  he  saw  and  me  beside  her, 

He  shook  his  bald  pate  and  wildly  eyed  her, 
Furious,  fierce,  like  mad  bull  glaring, 

He  cried,  “ Thou  cursed  old  beldam  daring  ! 

“ How  canst  bring  hither  a human  creature, 

“ Where  none  e’er  saw  man’s  face  or  feature  ? 

“ Were’t  worth  my  while,  I tell  thee  roundly 
“ Thee  and  thy  henchman  I’d  trounce  right 
soundly  ! ” 

“ Gently,  O hero,”  said  Eevell  mildly, 

“ Spare  thy  rage  and  threaten  not  wildly — 


When  he  saw  the  sweet- voiced  Eevell,  and  me  with  her, 
He  shook  his  bald  head,  and  terrible  was  his  look,  and 
angry  and  enraged  as  a bull,  he  said  : “ Thou  cursed  (old) 
crust,  virago,  and  thief ! 

205.  Literally  : “Daringly  thou  bringest  one  in  human 
form  Into  a place  where  no  atom  of  clay  at  all  (ever) 
comes — If  it  were  worth  my  while  to  exert  my  power, 
thee  and  thy  gillie  along  with  thee  I would  trounce  ! ” 
“ Gently,  O champion,”  said  the  amiable  and  stately 
woman,  “cast  off  thy  rage,  and  take  more  gentleness — 
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“ ’0uine  pd  budAdipc  -DO  ptidip  me  i ngeup-bpui-o 
‘“Don  6inedt>  móp  dp  -o’tidiplib  éipednn!” 
t)o  pug  dti  mdCdrii  .dp  bdpp  mo  rheupd 
"Do  tug  pe  gdip  óp  dpt)  dp  béicedó 
Ue  pudim  d gocd  t)o  cpicedt)dp  ppeuptd 
T>o  óudtdi-ó  dn  cpumne  é 'p  óuip  ippednn  géim  dp!  21 
Uéi-óedm  cdp  pputdn  ’pdn  g-cupdódn  cdot,  -oub 
Ap  -oédtidm  dti  c-ditge^pp  g’nuig  cnocdn  bedg  depedó 
5°  pdnjdmdp  dtidige  ’pdib  gedCdróe  jdn  don  gldp 
Áic  d pdib  mdipcin  dg  gtdmdoit  gdn  updoódt). 
tlí  bpeug  t)o  Virgil  dtieip  in  d bédppd 
5up  b’é  peo  Cerberus  teibedt)  dn  péi-ócedó, 

’tld  óoold-ó  bí  dp  óedpc-tdp  dn  óopdin  ’pgdn  pde  pm 
Aóc  popdpndó  pipedn  ’p  é dg  ppdnndn  ’pd’  peroedp). 

T>o  pug  dn  pedp  póipneipc  -oe  póip  gii  nd  h- 
éipedtin  22  í 

50  “oub  dp  d pcópndó  te  póppd  d geugd, 

’Snip  téig  t)on  rhd-opd  pedCdA  nd  pcdondt) 

5UP  pitedmdp  tdipip  pd  edgtd  dp  n-odotdin. 
tlíp  pdndt)  linn  go  bdppd  dn  ónoic  t)on  péim  pm 
ITldp  dp  pcd’Od’ó  Linn  d’  mdócndtfi  ’pd’  peuódin 

A man  in  distress  I have  found,  and  in  bitter  bondage,  Of 
the  great  race  and  of  the  nobles  of  Erin  ! ” Then  the 
hero  seized  me  by  the  tops  of  my  fingers,  He  gave  aloud  a 
shout  and  a roar,  With  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  heavens 
trembled,  The  round  world  heard  it,  And  hell  sent  forth 
a groan  ! 

217.  We  go  over  the  stream  in  the  narrow,  black, 
curragh,  And  we  make  a short  cut  to  a little  airy  hillock, 

Till  we  reached  ways  where  there  were  gates  without  a 
lock,  (And)  where  there  lay  a mastiff  howling  unceasingly, 
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“ This  man  in  distress  I found,  grief  bearing, 

“ A man  of  the  noble  race  of  Erin  ! ” 

Then  grasped  Conan  my  hand  rejoicing 
Gave  forth  a roar  his  rapture  voicing, 

The  heavens  it  rent,  like  thunder  it  fell, 
Earth’s  self  did  shake,  and  trembled  hell ! 

Over  the  stream  we  passed  together 
And  landed  beyond  with  brighter  weather — 

A path  we  reached  with  a gateway  gaping 
Where  a mastiff  lay,  all  grim,  mis-shapen, 

The  same  that  Yergil  describes  in  his  verses, 
That  Cerberus  savage  that  man  still  curses — 
But  now  he  was  sleeping,  snoring,  snorting, 

His  foul  straw  lair  not  ill  assorting. 

At  once  Conán  ran  up  to  seize  him, 

His  throat  he  grasped  and  never  did  ease  him, 
Never  allowed  him  twisting  or  turning 
Till  we  were  sure  of  our  safety  earning. 

And  soon  we  reached  a hillock  more  airy 
Whereon  we  rested  our  feet  now  weary, 

No  lie  (is)  what  Vergil  says  in  his  verse,  That  this  was 
Cerberus  that  declined  (all)  peace-making — Asleep  he  was 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  pathway,  and  nothing  under  him, 
but  a litter  of  vetch-straw,  whilst  he  was  snorting  and 
blowing. 

225.  Literally  : The  man  of  might  of  Erin’s  bright 
race  seized  (him)  powerfully  by  the  throat  by  the  strength 
of  his  arms,  Nor  did  he  let  the  dog  bend  or  shrink,  Till 
we  had  run  past  him  in  terror  enough.  We  did  not  stay 
till  (we  reached)  the  top  of  the  hill  in  that  course,  where 
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go  bpeACAtriAp  tiAirm  An  pltiAg  aj\  $aó  cAob  *óírm 
A5  CAfjtdin^  ’rriA  5-cuAifvo  ’|\a  puA^At)  a óéite — 
Ax)ut)Ai|AC  tirm  ptnbe  50  n-irmpeóó’  éipeAóc 
<\f  cóncAf  xnpeAó  bui*óne  Af  beupA.  234 

“ penó-fA  tAtt  uai€  clAnn  Gadélus” 

Ap  fé  “ Agup  bArmcpAóu  rho*ÓAit  tiA  ti-éipeArm  ! 

“ Ap  peuó-fA  triAp  teAriAi*o  An  Aicme  ú*o  Via  'o-cpéinpic, 
't)Ainc  ppeutfiAó  Af  CAtAtfi  t>  a 5-ca|\ua*ó  f t>  a 
5-CAOóAt) — 

“ UÁ'n  fvuAi^  Af  An  f Ai*oe  Ag  pip  peApp a Af  ^énitif 
“ Ap  Uíuiaúa  T)é  T)AnAnn  t>’á  p cAipeA*ó  Af  T)’á  p ceunA*ó 
“ An  bpeicip-pe  T)onn  'jm  tAtin  Ap  pAobAfi 
“ A5  ceitgeAti  ceAnn  1 ngAbAt  a óéite  ? 

“ An  £>-peicip  pifv  gpoibe  nA  UpAoi  p nA  gpéige 
“ Hector  \a  ctoi*óeArh  a’  tnAoi’úeArh  a tAoóAip  ? 244 

“ An  feAn*otnne  Anchises  cfiíon  te  téiúe, 

“A  tfiAC  te  n-tAoib  '|\a  fínpeAp  enóCAó — 

“ ’S  An  obAip  úx)  Ag  tlómntnp  p a^  ftetrmp 
“ ’Cup  cloóA-tieipc  Ag  cop Ainc  a péime  ! 248 

“ A 5-ctoifif  An  stop  po  as  flog  nA  n-éigeAf 
“Ag  peinm  a 5-ceolxA  Af  ppófiu  Af  pté  aca  ? 250 

we  stopped  to  think  and  look  around,  And  then  we  saw 
in  the  distance  a host  on  each  side  of  us,  Drawing  around 
ind  chasing  each  other — He  told  us  to  be  seated  till  he 
should  relate  to  us  the  meaning,  And  the  true  account  of 
those  peoples  and  their  ways. 

235.  “ See  beyond  the  sons  of  Gádelus,”  said  he,  “and 
(also)  the  courtly  daughters  of  Erin  ! And  behold  how  they 
[the  Gaels]  follow  yonder  tribe,  running  with  might,  Pull- 
ing roots  out  of  the  earth  to  drive  them  away  and  to  blind 
them — The  men  of  Fenius  Fearsa  are  cutting  up[?]  and 
routing  the  Divine  Tribes  of  Danainn,  scattering  and 
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And  here  we  saw  far  off  hosts  moving, 

Chasing  each  other  their  prowess  proving — 
Then  Conán  at  length  bade  us  both  be  seated 
Whilst  of  those  hosts  and  their  ways  he  treated. 

“ The  sights  thou  seest  now  deeply  ponder — 
“ Lo,  the  sons  of  Gael  Glas  yonder  ! 

“ Mark  how  they  chase  that  host  so  quickly, 
“They  smite  them,  blind  them,  strew  them 
thickly  ! 

“ Behold  brave  Donn  his  keen  blade  wielding 
“ Cuts  down  in  rows  his  foes  unyielding — 

“ And  soon  the  Dananns  of  god-like  genius 
“ Are  scattered  before  the  clans  of  Fenius  ! 

“ And  here  thou  see’st  the  Greek  host  mounting, 
“ And  Hector  of  Troy  his  deeds  recounting — 

“ The  old  Anchises  bent  and  hoary 
“ And  generation  famed  in  story — 

“ There  Romulus  and  Remus  raising 
“ Eternal  walls  for  all  men's  praising  ! 

“ Hark  the  voices  tuneful-sounding 
“ Of  bards  rejoicing,  mirth-abounding  ! 


terrifying  them.  Dost  thou  see  Donn  with  his  blade  keen- 
edged,  Flinging  heads  and  legs  together  ? Seest  thou  the 
valiant  men  of  Troy  and  Greece— Hector  with  his  sword, 
boasting  of  his  deeds  ? 

245.  Literally  : “ The  old  man  Anchises,  feeble  and 
hoary,  His  son  by  his  side,  and  their  famous  generation — 
And  yonder  work  (raised)  by  Romulus  and  Remus,  Setting 
up  massive  stones  to  defend  their  dominion  ! 

“Dost  thou  hear  the  voice  of  the  host  of  the  bards? 
Singing  their  songs,  sporting  and  playing — Horace  is 
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“ TLÁ  Horace  Ann  mexíXUvó  a fuitc  Mcecenas 
“ ’S  t>’a  nse^pfuvó  pin  -£An  Ia^a  a]\  bit  te  géipe — 

“ Ovid  ’nA  f tube  a\\  bírmpe  péip  gbAip 
“ Ap  nózA  Aige  X)  Á p cpíob’  50  p^oibe^ó  óum  Cx\ep 
“Juvenal  \a  piorm-j\Ari  i*oip  a rheupAib 
“ Ap  'oombt^f  triAjA  bub  xMge  séip-nirh — 

“ Aob  btube  TÍ\a c Cuipuín  éipirm 
“ Ap  é ’pitibe^tc  50  suit'tMrm  1 — 

“ A b-pjuonnj\d  p mix  50  ceAnnf a,  ^tic,  t>’a  mbpeuj^vó 
“ Ap  porm  a gmb  50  T)’cAb^pp<yó  *omne  ón  eug  teip!  260 
“A  bpeicip  tiA  soitt-pip  A5  tmge  p e^ó  ’n^  n-^ontuóc, 
<f  ’S  50  mbeipit)  a 5-círm  ZA^  via  Cyclops  te  óéile? 

“ AzÁm  AtinfúT)  uó!  cpmp  via  ^éinne  ! 

“ 5°  b-Á|\tMC,  túbAÓ,  lútrftA\\,  téimne-Aé — 

“ Uó,  a 'píiinn  ttiic  CurhAitt.  a ótú  via  m-béimeArm  265 
UX)Á  tn^ipprm-pe  Ay  zú  ’nÁp  nmitAig  g^ottfuip 
“T)o  béA|\pAtriAOif  popcdóc  *ooboócmb  50  óAOtrm^c 
“Ap  cobAi|AA5tif  pofCA*óT)on  ottAtriAin  téige^tiXA — 

“ X)o  tAb^ppmriAoip  a bmte  ’píp  An  papmpe  triAC 
Shédt nmp 

“ ’Sbéib  cob-mp  te  n’  Agmb  in  AUmiíi  tió  meAtUvó 

tne  pém  teip  ! 270 

there  beguiling  his  delight,  Maecenas — And  satirizing 
those  (others)  with  sharpness  and  without  sparing — Ovid 
sitting  on  a green  grassy  bank  writing  a note  to  Caesar, 
while  grieving — 

255.  “ Juvenal  [is  there]  with  his  pen  between  his  fingers, 
gall  and  bitter  poison  (being)  his  ink,  yellow  Hugh  Mac 
Curtin  from  Erin,  versifying  melodiously  in  Irish,  Their 
delightful  prince,  gentle,  skilful,  charming  them,  The  sweet- 
ness of  his  voice  (such)  that  he  could  bring  one  from  death 
with  it  ! 
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“ Horace  is  there  his  patron  lauding 
“ Assailing  some  and  some  applauding — 

“ There  Ovid  is  seen  on  bank  reclining 
“To  Cassar  writing,  with  heart  repining — • 

“ Juvenal  wields  his  pen  censorious — 

“ For  venom  and  gall  to  all  notorious — 

“ And  Hugh  MacCurtin,  bard  from  Erin, 

“ Sweetest  of  poets  that  e’er  lived  therein — 

“ Prince  of  them  all,  and  all  spell-holden 
“ With  songs  of  the  Gael  in  Gaelic  golden  ! 

“ And  note  those  wondrous  men  close-banded, 

“ Whose  heads  reach  higher  than  Cyclop  clan  did— 
“ Ah,  there  thou  see’st  the  Fianna  famous 
“ In  whose  great  times  no  foe  o’ercame  us — 

“ Oh,  Finn  son  of  Cool,  the  great  and  glorious, 

“ Where  thou  and  I with  our  troops  victorious 
“ In  Erin  again  we’d  succour  the  needy, 

“ The  baMs  protect — restrain  the  greedy — 

“ W e’d  bring  back  home  the  gallant  Prince  Charlie 
“ And  friends  in  brave  Albin  I’d  promise  him 
fairly  ! 


“Dost  thou  see  those  strange  men  standing  apart  in 
one  body,  who  carry  their  heads  higher  than  the  Cyclopes 
together  ? Ah,  there  are  the  troops  of  the  F enians,  F amous, 
active,  vigorous,  bounding — 

265.  Literally  : “Ah,  Finn,  son  of  Cool,  oh  glorious  one  of 
the  blows  ! If  thou  and  I lived  (now)  in  our  native  country, 
We  would  give  help  and  protection  to  the  poor,  And  assist- 
ance and  shelter  to  the  learned  ollave — We  would  bring 
home  again  the  warrior-son  of  James,  and  there  would  be 
help  for  him  in  Scotland,  or  I have  been  mistaken  ! 
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“ tTUócntng-p e túCAp  *o’  iompui*ó  av\  cé-áfim^, 
“ Ap  CaiUMn  ’nA  ópúpc^  cutxAji  te  méic^e^f, 
“An  c-OócrhA*ó  tl^nnftAi  ’jm  AAinpiogan  c^ob  leip 
“ Cpoócd  te  fLábfiái*óit>  bjwmftAi*óib  TXdopA — 
“ S& cpAn^ó  gAb^nn  ^n  tMtX  p o pleupoAnn 

“ An  ce,dt|u\f\  c^m  po  'o’iomptii'ó  ^n  ótéip  u^inn — 
“ 1at>  po  c-Á  pcMoitce  Y *oo  ói*óip  5^n  Aon  gLdp 
“ tOe^ppap  apíp  50  píog^óc  mmc  Dé  ’pce^ó  ! 

“ Imtig-pe  a Adite  ” -4p  -an  p&ftdipe  cpeunrhAp 
“ A *ótnne  po  t-AgA nn  rn^p  te-Aócaipe  x*p  éipinn, 

“ tli  pxVOA  £>éit)  píotfuvó  mín,  c^ip  Shé^muip 
“ IfÁ  óe-dnn^p  ^n  píg  zá  ’xntnpc  S^eAit-feAp, 

“ 5°  n-éipeóóAi*ó  ptAnn*OA  *oe  peAn-cptioóc  éibip 
“ Do  *óéAnpAi*ó  concAp  rriAp  geAtt  Ap  éigeApu, 
w Do  bAinpró  An  óopóin  *oen  cóip  Via  éipic 

“ ’S  *00  LeAnpAit)  50  x>eo  *oe  póip  tTlhitépiup  ! 

“ SeAÓAin  An  c-otc  t>o  toiu  píot  6a£>a  Aip  pvo, 
“ ^Ab  pAi*oip  Ap  cpopcAt)  Ap  cpop  ttlhic  De  opc, 

“ t)í  *oéipceAó,  CAptAnAó,  Ap  PapaA  te  x>AonnAóc 
“ Ap  péim  nA  b-ptAtAp  t>o  geAbAip  mÁp  péixnp ! 

“ Behold  (there)  Luther  who  changed  the  age,  And 
Calvin  crusted,  frothing  with  fatness — The  Eighth  Henry 
and  his  queen  beside  him,  hung  with  chains  from  male- 
factors’ gibbets — 

275.  “ Each  Protestant  that  passes  this  spot  strikes  the 
wicked  four  who  turned  the  clergy  from  us,  But  these  who 
are  released,  and  whom  thou  seest  unfettered,  Will  be 
taken  hereafter  into  the  kingdom  of  God’s  Son  ! 

“ Go  thou  home,”  said  the  mighty  warrior,  “ O man 
who  comest  as  messenger  from  Erin — Not  long  shall  the 
refined,  gentle  race  of  James  be  under  the  power  of  the 
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“ See  Luther  there,  and  spare  thy  loathing, 

“ And  Calvin  crusted,  with  fatness  frothing, 

“ Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  queen  beside  him, 
“ All  hanging  in  chains,  with  nought  to  hide 
them — 

“ Each  Protestant  passing  those  gibbets  in  sad- 
ness— 

“ Strikes  the  vile  four  with  avengeful  madness — 
“ But  those  thou  see’st  unfettered,  in  freedom, 
“ An  angel  hereafter  to  heaven  shall  lead  them  J 
“ And  now  return  from  this  fearsome  faring 
“ And  take  this  message  from  me  to  Erin — 

“ Not  long  the  Gael,  e’er  famed  for  bravery 
“ Shall  crouch  to  a foreigner  king  in  slavery, 

“ Till  a prince  of  Heber’s  race  most  royal, 

“ Shall  right  dear  Erin  as  son  most  loyal, 

“ He’ll  snatch  the  crown  from  the  clown  doth 
bear  it 

“ And  Erin  e’ermore  on  her  brow  shall  wear  it ! 
“ Shun  all  wrong-doing,  the  ruin  of  nations, 

“ Give  them  to  fasting  and  pray  with  patience, 
“ Forget  not  alms  to  the  poor  and  lowly 
“ And  at  length  ye’ll  gain  God’s  kingdom  holy ! 

king  who  is  banishing  the  Gaels,  Till  a scion  of  the  old 
stock  of  Heber  shall  arise,  who  will  take  vengeance  for 
injustice. 

285.  Literally  : “He  will  take  the  crown  from  the 
(foreign)  tribe  in  satisfaction  for  it  [the  injustice]  And  it 
will  remain  for  ever  with  the  race  of  Milesius  ! Avoid 
evil  that  has  injured  all  Eve’s  descendants,  Take  to 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  to  the  Cross  of  God’s  Son,  Be 
alms-giving,  charitable,  aflame  with  humanity,  And  the 
glory  of  Heaven  thou  shalt  get  if  it  is  possible  ! I will  go 

F 
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“IxAÓA'o-jM  a\\  piuttAt,  cá  tiú  A^ny  sl&ot)  opm 
“'&'S  An  Aicme  po  LúcxMp  t>o  tipúit)  nA  h-&et>e  ’ti-Ain — 
<cX)o  rh^fiti)  An  ip\\AncAÓ  An  *oorhAn  yAn  yAO^Al  *oío£> 

“ Ap  CAtáyeAT>-yA  a t>-za¥)A}\\z  T>on  zaoX)  po!  ” 294 
go  pó  pAX)A  pcírm  fé  ó’m  fuvó^pc  *oon  téim  pin 
'S  T)o  Aoibe<Att  íoguifi  téi  mé — 

Ch^ris^rn^p  Amoy  ^p  óoiti^íotl  n^ó  téip  t>aít\ 
puAigce^p  UV)  coinín  Ay  poitUn  te  p péice. 
pc-AT)  om’  pmúi*o  *oo  rrmp  CA\t  mé  ^rm  pin 
?S  mo  teAtxA  púm,  mo  tpúnc  ^p  m’  eu*o aó. 

1p  ^ttiU\i*ú  *oo  bp^ite^p  ZAyynA  te  yAotAm 
’S  An  to ng  a^  c^ppAin^  50  S^cp^n^  poipéi^ion — 

’Sé  cp^i*ó  tno  cpoi*óe  nuAip  pm^omig  tné  Ann  pin 
^ac  5^*0  a\\  g-Ab^p  cpí* o gtip  t-áróbpe^'ó  bpéi^e  é! 
ClitJ-Ai*ó  T)tnne  yA  5-cp^nn  1 T)-ce^rmcx\  An 
main-top  305 

’S  *00  conruMpc  pé  c^tt  An  ton^  te  péi*oeA*ó — 

41  Helm-a-lee  ! ” ’p  X)a  tMnn  at \ pceut  tiom, 
u T)ut)^ipc  c^pcAom  Allen  50  yeAy^At  p-Aobp^c — 
u Gunner,  give  fire!  we'll  fight  the  negroes, 

“ Well  conquer  or  die,  my  Irish  heroes  ! 310 

away,  there  is  a cry  and  a call  for  me,  From  this  tribe  of 
Luther  who  have  bruised  the  liver  within  me — The 
Frenchman  has  slain  a world  and  a power  of  them,  And 
1 must  bring  them  over  to  this  side  ! ” 

295.  Very  far  from  my  sight  he  sprung  with  that  bound, 
and  the  just  Eevell  brought  me  away  with  her — We 
came  up  in  a manner  not  clear  to  me,  As  a rabbit  would 
be  driven  out  of  his  burrow  with  a hand-spike.  Without 
delay  from  my  slumber,  I then  awoke,  And  (found)  my 
bed  under  me,  my  trunk,  and  my  clothes — How  I gazed 


But  I must  away — my  name  they’re  calling, 

<{  Those  sons  of  Luther  my  spirits  are  galling — 
“The  French  have  just  sent  a world  of  them 
hither, 

And  I must  convey  them  over  the  river  ! ” 
Away  from  my  sight  he  leaped  then  lightly. 
And  Eevell  the  weird  my  hand  grasped  tightly, 
Hither  we  hurried — yet  how  ’tis  wonder — 

And  forth  I came  from  the  regions  under. 

At  once  I woke  from  my  sleep  and  found  me 
In  bed,  my  clothes  and  trunk  around  me — 

I looked  across  and  with  some  relieving 
Saw  the  ship  still  was  westward  heaving, 

Yet  ah,  my  heart  felt  deeply  wounded 
That  all  I had  seen  on  a dream  was  founded  ! 

Now  up  the  main-mast  climbed  a seaman, 
Strange  ship  he  saw  bear  down  like  demon, 

“ Helm  a-lee  ! ” (to  me  how  pleasing  !) 

Cried  Captain  Allen  all  fears  appeasing — 
Gunner,  give  fire  ! well  fight  the  negroes, 
We’ll  conquer  or  die,  my  Irish  heroes  ! 

•was  across  with  (some)  relief,  Whilst  the  ship  was  drawing 
powerfully  to  (New)  England — What  afflicted  my  heart 
(was)  when  I reflected  then,  That  every  experience  I had 
passed  through  was  (but)  an  illusive  dream  ! 

305.  Literally  : A man  went  up  the  mast  close  to  the 
maintop  and  he  saw  some  distance  away  a ship  (coming) 
with  the  wind — “Helm  a-lee!” — and  sweet  was  the 
message  to  me — said  Captain  Allen  angrily,  sharply, 
“ Gunner  give  fire  ! We’ll  fight  the  negroes,  We’ll  conquer 
or  die,  my  Irish  heroes  ! All  hands  aloft  ! ” I leaped  up 
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‘ All  hands  aloft  !”  T)o  ppeAb  me  Am’  téme 
’5  *00  bi  cutlass  Am’  gtAic  Ay  pAobAp  Aip — 
gut uia  ’gup  piopcAt  in  ioiia*o  a óéite, 

CopArm  Ay  cinupeAC  gAC  uite  úAob  binn — 

Do  biomAp  bóp*o  pe  bóp*o  Ag  peubAb 
Ag  gAbÁil  *oe  gtirm^ibib  1 muttAigib  a céite,. 

TlÁig  av  goppAibe  Ay  buittibe  cpetitiA, 
puAitn  Ay  geoin  Ay  gteo  Agup  CAopcAirm, 
g ÁptA  gup  cpoi*o  Ay  got  Ay  béiceAó — 

Do  cu-At ait)  CopcAó  ’p  níp  bpogup  x )’a  óéite 
puAim  An  cog  ait)  po  Ay  copAnn  An  tAe  pin  ! 
ppigéAT)  meAp  ppAncAó,  tom,  gtAn,  gteupcA 
Do  cuip  pmn  1 b-ponc  ’p  1 pcAnnpAb  Áp  n-T)AOCAin 
pÁ  *óÁ-pici*o  gtAn-gunnAt)  t>’a  téigion  gAó  péite — 
Da  pogA  tinn  CApAt)  com  gApcA  ’p  *oob’  péi*oip 
’Sa  tong  bAt)  meApA  cum  peAtA  bíob  pAe  *óé ! 

Do  bí  Áp  g-cui*o  potA  ’nA  tocA  Ap  An  maindeck 
Síop  pém’  bpottAC  T)o  pottAt)  mo  tAob-pA 
1 g-cpioó  An  cogAlb  *00  toiceAb  me  Am’  eu*OAn, 

’S  a g-cínn  ’pA  g-coppA  pA’m  copAib  ’nA  T)-cpAop- 
CA 

in  my  shirt,  There  was  a cutlass  in  my  hand  and  an  edge 
on  it  —Musket  and  pistol  (I  used)  one  after  the  other, 
Thunder  and  lightning  on  every  side  of  us — 

315.  We  were  side  by  side  tearing  (away),  Firing  our 
guns,  into  each  other’s  decks,  Frenzy  and  woundings  (?) 
and  heavy  blows  (were  there),  Noise  and  yelling  and  roar- 
ing, and  flashes  of  fire,  Shouting,  and  fighting,  and  weeping* 
and  howling — Cork  heard — though  the  places  were  not 
near  each  other — The  roar  of  that  battle,  and  the  thunder 
of  that  day  ! A swift  French  frigate,  sharp-cut,  neat,  well- 
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All  hands  aloft ! ” he  roared,  and  quickly 
I leaped  from  my  bed,  no  longer  sickly, 

Musket  and  pistol  I plied  untiring, 

Thunder  and  lightning  the  guns’  dread  firing — 
And  soon  we  closed,  and  I saw  but  dimly 
Each  sweeping  the  deck  of  his  foeman  grimly — 
Frenzy  and  fury  and  blows  resounding, 
“Clamour  and  cries  from  all  surrounding, 
Smiting  and  fighting  and  slaying  and  groaning, 
The  roar  reach’d  Cork — I’ve  heard  men  owning 
That  never  before  had  there  been  such  a rattle 
There  known  as  the  thunder  of  that  day’s  battle! 
A swift  French  frigate,  well-rigg’d  and  bearing 
Two  score  bright  guns,  had  given  this  scaring — 
And  being  o’ermatch’d  in  the  fight  quite  fairly 
To  trust  to  our  speed  was  our  need  now  clearly ! 

My  wounds  were  deep  when  the  conflict  ended 
My  forehead  was  gashed  and  side  sore  rended, 
Our  blood  in  pools  on  the  deck  was  lying, 
Around  lay  heaps  of  the  dead  and  dying — 


equipped  (it  was)  that  had  put  us  in  peril  and  terror 
enough,  Under  two  score  bright  guns  (which  were)  dis- 
charged each  time. 

325.  Literally  : It  was  our  choice  \i.e.  we  decided]  to 
turn  as  smartly  as  was  possible,  and  the  ship  that  was 
worst  at  running  let  it  be  under  from  it  [i.e.  let  it  suffer 
for  it]. 

Our  blood  was  in  pools  on  the  maindeck,  down  by  my 
breast  my  side  was  pierced,  At  the  end  of  the  fighting  I 
was  wounded  in  the  forehead,  Whilst  heads  and  bodies 
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Haul  yards , stand  by , and  hoist  the  mainsail ! 

“ Haul  tacks  and  sheets  and  free  the  stay -sails !’* 

1 b-porpceArm  *00  gAbAb  firm  f e tom-ceApu  mo  pcetilUA 
tocAb  pAOi’n  hold  firm  1 *o-ce^nncA  *p 1 *o-upetmAp, 

5^ri  btAipeAb  tia  b eAÚA  ó rhAroin  Atroé  a^ai nn 
1 Ux^Ap,  in  eAfbA,  1 *o-CAipe,  ’p  in  eug-cptic. 

11!  pA*OA  T)’p^iAtnAp  com  tAg  fin,  gAn  éipeAóc 

rheAfAtriAp  $;tip  óeApc  xmirmbeApc  cum  etiUnb — 
X)o  bpAiceAtnAp  bApAitte  teAnriA  bi  cAob  linn, 
Tl’ótAmAp  ^Aipe  ’f  T)o  tea petng  50  T)AopuAinn — 340 
*Oo  pmneAtriAp  deck  A^tif  TieipeAb  t>o  petibAb, 

’S  T)0  ptigAtnAp  cpeip  Ap  bpeif  Agtip  CA05AIT) 

T)on  Aicme  fin  An  t,AoipigtriAp  óAoipig  ^AtiAobAipe, 

’S  *00  bAbcAtriAp  plop  f&n  5-ctnmpeAc  cetmnA  ia*o  ! 

T)o  cAfAmAf  foip  Af  Unge  x>o  piioebtip  345 
1 5-cii|\fA  cocpom  50  popuAib  nA  b-éipeAnn — 
niAfbAb  pice  T)A  b-pmpirm  fAn  fctéip  fin 
11i  Áipirhim  ctiilte  t)0  mitteAb  bí  cpetiócAó. 

T)o  óAitteAmAf  cpiup  1 xi-cCuf  An  tAe  git 

t)bi  geAff at)  Yl1f  bpubAb  Ap  ÓC115  pip  x>eti5  *oiob,  350 

were  at  my  feet  in  sad  heaps — “ Haul  yards,  stand  by, 
and  hoist  the  mainsail ! Haul  tacks  and  sheets  and  free 
the  stay-sails  ! ” (But)  at  last  we  were  captured  (to  speak) 
with  the  bare  truth  of  my  story,  We  were  placed  down  in 
the  hold,  in  restraint,  and  fasting — 

335.  Without  a taste  of  food  since  the  morning  of  the 
previous  day — In  weakness,  in  want,  in  feebleness  [in 
death’s  form  i.e\  ready  to  die.  Not  long  did  we  stay 
thus  weak  and  powerless,  Till  we  thought  we  should  do 
something  towards  our  escape — We  noticed  a barrel  of 
aie  (there  was)  beside  us,  We  drank  a draught,  and  badly 
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“ Haul  yards,  stand  by,  and  hoist  the  mainsail  I 
Haul  tacks  and  sheets  and  free  the  stay-sails 
Hut  at  length  we  were  taken,  I speak  notlightly, 
And  down  in  the  hold  they  thrust  us  tightly, 
Norfood,  nordrink  had  we  touch’dsince  morning, 
And  faint  we  lay,  to  our  foes  a scorning. 

Yet  not  for  long  did  we  lie  there  grieving 
But  looked  for  means  of  freedom  achieving — 
We  noticed  a barrel  of  ale  beside  us, 

Deep  draughts  we  drank  which  help’d  decide  us — 
The  hold  we  then  burst,  the  deck  was  broken, 
And  soon  of  our  power  we  gave  them  a token — 
The  Frenchmen  caught  by  surprise  surrender’d 
And  the  hold  to  them  in  their  turn  we  tender’d  ! 

Eastward  we  turn’d  as  the  night  was  falling, 
“For  Ireland  straight!”  to  the  helmsman  calling 
Full  twenty  Frenchmen  fell  in  the  fighting, 
Their  heaps  of  wounded  quite  affrighting — 
We’d  lost  but  three  of  our  crew  courageous 
Tho’  of  bruises  and  wounds  we’d  enough  to 
enrage  us — 

we  wanted  it — We  (then)  broke  through  the  deck  and 
burst  the  stern,  and  we  gained  the  victory  over  more  than 
fifty  of  (King)  Louis’s  people  (now)  like  sheep  without 
a shepherd — And  we  clapped  them  down  in  the  same 
bonds  [in  which  we  had  been  put]  ! 

345.  Literally : We  turned  eastward  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  — (going)  in  a straight  course  to  the  ports  of 
Ireland — Twenty  of  the  (Frenchmen’s)  crew  were  killed 
in  that  fight — I do  not  count  others  who  were  wounded 
and  disabled.  We  lost  three  men  in  the  beginning  of 
that  famous  day,  Whilst  fifteen  others  were  cut  and 
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ChtiAi*ó  tipótifi  in  *0Ai1xín  An  óApcAom  Y ní  teun 
tiom 

T)o  501*0  pé  mo  CAipín  p níp  *óAnAOi*o  teip  mAot  mé. 
ftÁnsAtriAjt  An  phAfÁipce  50  bACApÁitue,ufiéAt-tA5 
S *oo  tAn^Af  50  popc-lÁipge  aj\  copAnAijroe 
rnAonAp. 

UimóeAU,  rníopA  clAoi*óce,  cpéimteAó 
Phíop  Am’  tinge  gup  téigip  IDac  T)é  mé. 

Ui^im  a bAile  50  capai*ó  ’fbA  *úéipc  tiom 
’S  ip  *oeApb  nAó  sIa^a^,  nÁ  mA5A*ú,  nÁ  bpeug  pin — 

Ap  loins  pA*o  rhAippeA*o  ní  pAÓAt)  rnÁ  peti*oAim 
tttunA  pAÓAinn  te  pcpACAt)  nó  ceAnsAilce  te 

cetmAib ! 360 

ITlAp  bApp^  Ap  $aó  ní  te  Cpíopc  bio“ó  bui*úeAÓAp — 

A CbAjiA  bí  Am’  *óíon,  a tlí  nÁ  upéi^  pmn — 

A Ixí  tiA  b ptAiceAf  T)o  ceAnntng  50  T)Aop  pinn, 
ScAoit  Áp  ngtAfA  ó’n  b-peACA*ó  p An  c-p AogAt  po, 
Uó^-fA  c’peAps  *oínn,  neAjiomg  Ap  pAop  pinn, 

Ap  póifi  A|i  Áp  n-AnAm — pin  AgAib  ino  pceut-pAÍ  366 

0AócpA  JbiottA  An  AtnAfiÁin 
50  ntn^e  po. 


bruised — A shot  went  into  the  Captain’s  boy,  nor  did  it 
grieve  me — He  had  stolen  my  cap,  and  was  not  troubled 
at  my  being  bare-headed. 

353.  We  reached  Passage  battered,  weak  and  weary, 
And  I came  on  alone  in  a gallop  to  Waterford.  For  about 
a month,  sick  and  wounded  I was  lying,  until  God’s  Son 
cured  me,  I come  home  (then)  quickly,  and  it  was  a mercy 
to  me,  And  it  is  certain  that  that  is  no  (idle)  chatter,  nor 
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The  captain’s  boy  was  shot — devil  mend  him — 

My  cap  he  had  stolen,  ill  luck  attend  him  ! 

At  Passage  at  length  we  arriv’d,  all  batter’d 
And  to  Waterford  off  in  a gallop  I clatter’d — 

For  weeks  I lay  in  my  bed  sore  ailing 
Till  my  health  returned,  God’s  help  availing 
I then  came  home — to  me  what  gladness  ! 

And  here  I swear  (ye  may  call  it  madness) 
Never  again  on  a ship  they’ll  find  me 
Unless  by  force  they  should  take  and  bind  me  ! 

And  now  let’s  thank  with  heart  all  grateful 
The  Lord  who  led  us  through  scenes  so  fateful — 
0 King  of  heaven,  who  boughtst  us  dearly 
Wash  out  the  sins  we  know  too  clearly, 

Thy  grace  give  here,  in  heaven  thy  glory — 
And  so  my  good  friends,  now  ends  my  story  ! 

Thus  far 

The  Adventures  of  a Luckless  Fellow. 


joke,  nor  lie — Into  a ship  whilst  I live  I will  never  go  if  Í 
can  (help  it) — Unless  I (should)  go  by  being  dragged  or 
tied  with  cords  ! 

361.  To  crown  all  things,  to  Christ  be  thanks — O Friend 
(of  man)  protect  me,  O King  abandon  us  not — O King  of 
Heaven,  who  has  dearly  redeemed  us,  Loosen  our  bonds 
of  sin  in  this  world,  Take  off  Thy  anger  from  us, 
strengthen  and  free  us,  and  help  our  souls — there  ye  have 
my  story. 


UÁiiCnoic  éineArm  ói§’  ’ 

fonn  : lliteACÁn  *oub  O ! 

<An  u-AbpÁn  bpeA^  po  píop  ip  "oóig  juji  b’é  Aon  *oe  n& 
TJÁnuAib  Ap  uúipce  -o’Áp  cumAt»  te  T>onncAb  TIuat),  munA  b’é 
a ceuT)  *oÁn  pém.  1p  copArÚAit  3up  pcpíobA-ó  é nuAip  bí  An 
file  Ap  *oeop<\i-óeAcu,  b’péi-oip  pAn  bppAinc,  Áic  Ap  *0015  30 
jiAib  p é ’nA  commute  beA^Án  *oe  btiA*ÓAncAib  put  T)o  ÓAf  pe  a 
bAile.  xXimpip  a ctímÚA  mAp  pin  ix>ipi  1730  A311P  1740.  l"Á 
ceot  An  pmnn  te  pÁ^Ait  A3  ComÁp  ó mójrÓA,  A3  ó T)ÁtAi3, 
Ajuf  A3  An  OttAmAin  'pÁ'OjiAic  Seoi^eAC.  T)’éif  An  Aipcpi^úe 
\)0  jiinne  SéAmup  ó mon5Áin,  ní  piAcuAnAÓ  a -óéAnAín  Apíp' 
50  "oeo ; acu  ’nA  biAib  fin  31-6  ÁtAinn  é,  A5tip  31b  30  bpuit. 
pípinneAn  bunAbAip  Ann,  mAp  AppeÁpp  ’p  Af  péi-oip , nít  péAft 
Aon  cop  corn  bmn  nÁ  corn  eAÍA-ÓAnuA  teif  An  AbpÁn  ^Aebit^e. 


61ít  bebrmAóc  ó’m  cpoibe  50  cip  riA 
t)-6if\e^nn 

ttáncnoic  éipebrm  óig  ’ ! 

Ctium  a m^ipexxnn  r>e  piotfuvó  íp 
Af  éibip 

Ap  bbncnoic  0ipeAnn  óig’! 
An  Áu:  ú*o  ?n^p  to’  ^oibinn 
binn  §ti t etm 

T fbtiicjuiiu  óboin  CAOine^vú 
5be*óebt — 

’Sé  mo  óbp  a belt  mite  mite  1 3-cein 
Ó twiónoic  Bipe^nn  óig’  ! 


Ó13  : For  ói^e  genit.  sing.  fem.  of  03  holy  pure — O.  Ir.  03,  u A3. 
Name  of  this  song  sometimes  written  “tiAncnoic  eifeAnn  O ! 39 
as  if  the' last  word  were  the  interjection,  but  this  is  a mistake  l 
the  word  05,  holy , is  a well-known  and  ancient  epithet  of  our 
country.  “ eip e 05  imp  nA  nAom  ” — “Holy  Erin,  island  of 
Saints,”  is  the  first  line  of  an  ancient  Irish  poem.  Hence  the 
substantive  03  or  013  a virgin — muipe  013  = Mary  Virgin. 


THE  FAIR  HILLS  OF  HOLY  IRELAND- 

Air  : Uileacán  dubh , O / 

Translated  by  James  (Clarence)  Mangan. 

The  original  of  the  following  song  is  probably  one  of  the  first 
compositions,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  Donnchadh  Ruadh.  It 
appears  to  have  been  written  abroad,  perhaps  in  France,  where 
the  poet  may  have  lived  a few  years  before  he  returned  home 
to  Ireland.  Its  date,  theiasfore,  will  lie  between  1730  and  1740. 
The  music  of  the  air  is  given  by  Moore,  O’Daly,  and  Dr. 
Joyce.  After  Mangan,  the  song  need  never  again  be  trans- 
lated ; yet,  though  his  version  is  beautiful,  and  as  close  to  the 
original  as  a metrical  rendering  can  well  be,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  so  melodious  or  so  artistic  as  the  Irish  song.  This 
translation  was  first  published  in  O’Daly’s  Songs  of  the 
Munster  Bards  in  November,  1849,  a few  months  after 
Mangan’s  death  : — • 

AKE  a blessing  from  my  heart 
to  the  land  of  my  birth 
And  the  fair  hills  of  Erin, oh! 
And  to  all  that  survive  of 
Eibhear’s  tribe  on  earth 
On  the  fair  hills  of  Erin,  oh ! 
In  that  land  so  delightful  the 
wild  thrush’s  lay 

Seems  to  pour  a lament  forth  for  Erin’s  decay — 
Alas,  alas ! why  pine  I a thousand  miles  away 

From  the  fair  hills  of  Erin,  oh  ! 


thteAcÁn  *oub  O \—Oh,  the  sad  lament l But  it  would  be 
better  to  retain  the  Irish  names  of  these  old  airs  even  in  English. 
thleACÁn  is  no  douht  as  Dr.  Joyce  says  {Irish  Music  and  Song r 
Dublin,  1888),  but  another  and  older  form  of  tit-Agon,  a cry , a 
lament;  connected  with  tntetiu,  a wailing,  uAitt,  a cry,  Lat„, 
ululare , Engl,  wail — all  probably  phono-mimetic  or  imitative- 
words.  Moore  calls  the  air  the  “Song  of  Sorrow,”  and  wrote- 
to  it  his  lyric  beginning  Weep  on,  weep  on,  your  hour  is  past. 
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th^óe^rm  bÁpp  bo$  ftím  Ap  óAom-ótioic  éipeAtin 
t)Ánónoic  éipeArm  óig’ ! 

JSif  peÁpp  nÁ’n  cíp-pe  uíc  $aó  ptéibe  Arm 
t)Áncnoic  GipeArm  óig  ! 

Dob’  Ájvo  a coiUce  ’p  bA  -óípeAó,  péi^ 

’Sa  rnbtÁc  rriAp  Aot  aji  tfiAOilirm 
AuÁ  5fiá*ó  a^aiti’  cpoi*úe  Atn’  ínuirm  pém 
Aft  bÁriónoic  CifteArm  óig ! 

AzÁ  5Af|\A*ó  UonrhAft  i ucíp  riA  h-éipeArm 
t)Áncnoic  CipeAnn  óig’ ! 

Af  peAf\A-com  gpoiue  nÁ  ctAoi*ópeA*ó  ceu*oc a 
Ap  bÁncnoic  BipeArm  óig’ ! 
tTl’p^o-Etiipfe  cpoiúe  if  tno  ótnrhne  pceui  ! 

1 at)  ^5  gAttApoic  flop  pÁ  gpeim,  mo  term  ! 
’Sa  mbAilue  x>Á  poírm  pÁ  cíop  50  T)Aop  ! 
t)Áncnoic  GipeArm  óig  ! 


SíoljtA-ó  1p  Af  eibifi : The  race  of  Ir  and  Eibhear  ^ two  of 
the  sons  of  Milidh  or  Milesius — here  meaning  the  whole  Irish 
race ; Eibhear  being  put  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Southern  families, 
and  Ir  of  the  Northern.  But  while  Eibhear  (or  ‘Heber’)  is 
generally  reckoned  the  ancestor  of  the  southern  clans,  Ir  strictly 
was  progenitor  only  of  the  north-eastern  families — chief 
amongst  them  being  the  Ui-Eachach  (‘  Iveagh’)  or  Magennises  ; 
Eireamhon  (‘Heremon’)  the  youngest  son  of  Milidh,  being 
generally  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  great  families  of 
Connacht,  Leinster  and  Meath,  as  well  as  of  the  O’Neills  and 
O’Donnells  of  Ulster. 

*015  5-ac  ftéibe  : *015  strictly  the  absence  or  want,  but  frequently 
used  for  *0105 a the  refuse , the  worst  of  anything  *01  ú 5AC  pléibe 
= the  worst  of  all  mountain  wilds,  the  barest  of  wilds. 
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The  soil  is  rich  and  soft,  the  air  is  mild  and  bland,. 
Of  the  fair  hills  of  Erin,  oh  ! 

Her  barest  rock  is  greener  to  me  than  this  rude- 
land — 

Oh  the  fair  hills  of  Erin,  oh  ! 

Her  woods  are  tall  and  straight,  grove  rising- 
over  grove, 

Trees  flourish  in  her  glens  below,  and  on  her 
heights  above — 

Oh,  in  heart  and  in  soul,  I shall  ever,  ever  love 
The  fair  hills  of  Erin,  oh  ! 

A noble  tribe  moreoverarethenow  hapless  Gael,. 

On  the  fair  hills  of  Erin,  oh  ! 

A tribe  in  battle’s  hour  unused  to  shrink  or  fail 
On  the  fair  hills  of  Erin,  oh  ! 

For  this  is  my  lament  in  bitterness  out-poured.. 
To  see  them  slain  or  scattered  by  the  Saxonsword 
Oh,  woe  of  woes,  to  see  a foreign  spoiler  horde, 
On  the  fair  hills  of  Erin,  oh  ! 


peAjiAcoin  for  peAfi-coiti  pi.  of  peApcti,  a male  hound,  a great 
hound — figuratively  a hero , like  teorriAn,  mAt^ArriArn,  -ojiA^An, 
&c.  In  peApA-com  the  a in  the  second  syllable  is  euphonic  but 
irregular — so  also  a euphonic  vowel  is  inserted  in  ^AÍÍA-poic 
prme-beAn,  peAtiACtip  *lc,for£Att-poic,  pinn-beAn,peAncup  &c. 

m’pA-o-uuippe  cjioi "6e  = Afy  long  weariness  of  heart  l Some 
times  written  pÁt-rruippe,  cause  of  weariness ; but  though  this 
is  Irish  and  similar  to  AÓbAfi  bpoin,  assonance  obviously  requires 
a short  vowel  here  (cf  ^aVIa  and  bAitue  in  next  lines)  ; besides 
pA*o  ( = pa“oa)  enters  into  several  compounds,  as  pA-o-putAr>3  = 
long  suffering,  pAO-copAc,  long  legged,  *jc.  -Atuuijipe,  great 
weariness  is  another  word  differing  from  both. 
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Ip  Flipping  Y ip  móp  ia*o  cptiAóA  nA  h-0ipeAnn 
t)Áncnoic  0ipeAnn  óig’ ! 

A cui*o  meAtA  ’gup  tiAóCAip  Á5  gttiAipe  accYa ptAoT)A 
Ap  bÁncnoic  0ipeAnn  01  g ! 

Racai *6  mé  Ap  ctiAipc  nó  ip  Uiac  mo  fAogAl 
Don  CAtAm  beAj;  puAipc,  Ap  *ouaI  *00  5^^e*óR 
S 50  mb’  peAppA  tdom  nA  T)tiAip  'o’á  UAipteACC  é 
Dbeic  Ap  bÁncnoic  0ipeAnn  óig’ ! 

ScAipeAnn  An  T)piióc  Ap  geAtriAp  A^up  peup  Ann 
Ap  bÁncnoic  éipeAnn  01  g ! 

Ap  ca^ait)  nA  b-nbtA  ctimpA  Ap  gen^Aib 
Ap  bÁncnoic  éipeAnn  óig  ! 
t)ioU\p  A^tip  pAifiAt)  Via  ^teAnnuAib  ceo 
’SnA  ppoúA  pAn  u-pAmpAA  a’  tAbAipu  Ap  nóin — 
llipce  nA  Sitnpe  a$  bpíicc  ’nA  ptoig 
Ap  bAncnoic  éipeAnn  óig  ! 


Cjiuaca  : Here  corn-stacks , the  usual  meaning.  CpuAC  is  a 
stack  or  rick  of  corn,  hay,  turf  or  the  like ; Welsh  crug,  a heap 
or  pile,  A.  Saxon  hreac , Engl.  rick.  Mangan  does  not  translate 
the  word,  but  it  is  clear  he  understood  its  meaning.  Applied  to 
a hill  or  mountain,  as  in  CptiAc  phÁT>pAic,  it  is  figurative 

’nA  plAOT)A  for  ’riA  ptAOT)Aib  : In  streams — the  only  possible 
meaning  here,  though  not  given  in  dictionaries.  See  Joyce’s 
Irish  Names  of  Places,  Vol.  II.,  p.  387,  for  ‘ Slad,’  ‘Slade,’  the 
name  of  some  streams  in  the  eastern  counties.  StAOT>Án  (also 
written  pbA^-oÁn  and  plAigoeÁti)  a running,  influenza,  cold  in 
the  head,  is  an  obvious  diminutive  of  plAO“o.  ’nA  plAO'OA  (ib) 
is  often  said  of  long flowing  hair . 
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Broad  and  tall  rise  the  cvuacks  in  the  golden 
morning’s  glow 
On  the  fair  hills  of  Erin  oh  ! 

O’er  her  smooth  grass  for  ever  sweet  cream  and 
honey  flow 

On  the  fair  hills  of  Erin,  oh  ! 

Oh  I long,  I’m  pining  again  to  behold 
The  land  that  belongs  to  the  brave  Gael  of  old — 
Far  dearerto  my  heart  than  a gift  of  gems  or  gold 
Are  the  fair  hills  of  Erin,  oh ! 

The  dewdrops  lie  bright  mid  the  grass  and 
yellow  corn 

On  the  fair  hills  of  Erin,  oh ! 
Thesweet-scentedapplesblush  redlyin  the  morn 
On  the  fair  hills  of  Erin,  oh  ! 

The  water-cress  and  sorrel  fill  the  vales  below, 
The  streamlets  are  hushed  till  the  evening 
breezes  blow, 

"While  the  waves  of  the  Suir,  noble  river,  ever  flow 
Near  the  fair  hills  of  Erin,  oh  ! 

If  fAiffin^  ’f  if  móp  iat>  : In  this  phrase  móp  is  to  be 
pronounced  m ti  a p , for  better  assonance  with  cpuACA.  It  is 
a frequent  pronunciation  of  the  word  in  Munster,  and  indeed  in 
such  places  as  the  above,  the  spelling  also  might  be  m ti  a p. 
Cf  ó and  ua,  ft 05  and  ftuA§,  &c. 

50  mb’feAppd  tiom  : Notice  peAppA  in  two  syllables,  the 
first  short — assonating  with  pACAib  and  uAtAm  in  the  lines 
before  it.  peAffA  is  probably  older  than  peÁpp  though  the 
Matter  is  now  the  more  usual  iorm.  Donnchadh  Ruadh  uses  both. 
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Ip  popc^itce,  pÁitce^ó  Ati  Aic  pin  éipe, 
tR\ncnoic  Cipe^rm  óig  ! 

A^up  top<vó  tiA  ftAinue  i rntxÁpp  riA *  *oéipe 
Ap  bAtiórioic  éipeArm  óig  ! 
tX\  birme  tiom  tiA  meujvA  tetiTMib  céoit 
Seinm  ^up  5éimpeA*ó  a tAog  ’p^  wtoó — 
UAicneArh  íia  ^péine  oppA,  AoptM  Ap  05, 

Ap  bAticnoic  OipeArm  óig  ! 

pÁitceAC  : Hospitable , ready  with  a pÁi  Ire  or  welcome- 
John  Fleming  {Gael.  Jour .,  Vol.  II/)  gives  pÁipeAc— a word  I do 
not  know,  unless  it  be  a mis-spelling  of  pÁbApAC,  favourable y 
kindly, friendly,  in  which  word  the  b is  generally  not  pronounced 
in  the  south. 

CojtAX)  tia  ptÁim:e  = the  fruit  of  health,  wholesome  fruit. 
Mangan’s  rendering  of  this  phrase  (‘The  very  Bread  of  Life’)- 
is  an  unwarranted  exaggeration,  and  worse. 

CAicneAth  riA  gjiéine,  *]c.  The  thought  contained  in  this- 
last  line — as  I take  it — is  not  in  construction  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding lines,  nor  is  it  meant  to  be ; it  is  a wish  or  prayer  fitly 
ending  the  song,  and  though  it  contains  no  flourish  about 

* shields,’  is  more  tender  and  pathetic  than  Mangan’s  rendering 
— for  it  means  literally — ‘The  glory  of  the  sun  (be)  on  them  all^ 
young  and  old,  on  the  fair  hills  of  Holy  Ireland  ! ” 

An  Older  Version. 

Though  the  whole  of  this  song  is  generally  attributed  to 
Donnchadh  Ruadh,  credit  should  be  given  to  him  only  for  what 
is  his  due  ; for  it  is  clear  that  like  Burns  with  some  of  the  old 
songs  of  his  time,  he  only  re-wrote  an  older  anonymous  song  of 
the  same  name,  and  to  the  same  air.  Three  verses  of  this  older 
composition  were  given  by  Hardiman  in  his  Irish  Minstrelsy 
(1831),  with  a metrical  translation  by  John  D’ Alton.  They 
were  translated  also  by  Edward  Walsh  in  his  Irish  Popular 
Songs  (1847)  and  again  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson;  and 
were  re-published  by  Dr.  Joyce  in  his  Irish  Music  and  Song. 
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A fruitful  clime  is  Erin’s  through  valley,  meadow, 
plain, 

And  the  fair  land  of  Erin,  oh  ! 

The  very  “Bread  of  Life”  is  in  the  yellow  grain 
On  the  fair  hills  of  Erin,  oh ! 

Ear  dearer  unto  me  than  the  tones  music  yields 
Is  the  lowing  of  the  kine  and  the  calves  in  the  fields, 
And  the  sunlight  that  shone  long  ago  on  Gaelic 
shields 

On  the  fair  hills  of  Erin,  oh  ! 


The  following  is  the  older  song  as  given  by  Hardiman  ( Irish 
Minstrelsy , Vol.  II.,  pp.  78,  79).  From  its  style  and  construc- 
tion it  does  not  seem  to  be  much  older  than  Donnchadh  Ruadh’s, 
certainly  not  older  than  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Though  some  of  the  lines  are  obviously  corrupt,  the 
old  song  has  a genuine  poetical  strain  which  justifies  the  attention 
and  admiration  bestowed  on  it  by  so  many  of  our  later  poets. 
Nor  does  it  at  all  appear  to  be  a lament , but  rather,  a joyous  and 
generous  description  of  the  natural  beauties  of  our  country — 
perhaps  only  a part  of  the  original  poem — written  to  an  air  which 
was  and  is  doubtless  a lament.  Donnchadh’s  song  combines 
both  characteristics — it  is  a pathetic  lament  and  a beautiful 
description. 

t)^nónoic  óg. 

[Original  version.] 

1r  pupping  Y if  p^itcedó  x*n  ÁW  t>o  tteit  n-éipirm 
UiteAOán  t>u£>  O ! 

til  dp  d mbi*óedrm  coppd*ó  rid  ftdinue  d mbdpF  ha 
t)éipe  drm 

UitedCdn  *out>  O ! 

G 
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t)róe.\nn  tint  &p.  ah  scjvdnn  Arm  a ngteAnncAit) 
ceoit) 

;SnA  fputAit»  if  Ati  c-fArhpA  -arm  a 5-ciuriiAif  gaó 
^oro 

td’óeArm  uipge  Via  fnfiitt  Arm  'ot'<a,ic  um  nóin 
Aip  Mnónoic  éipeAtin  óg! 

ir  bAÓAttAó,  bUACAó,  T>UAtACti,  *opéimneAó, 
tliteACÁn  *ou£>  O ! 

jMjtAipe  a gUiAif eAf  ó óuAncAib  nA  ti-éipeAnn 
UiteACÁn  t>u£>  O! 

1xAÓpAT)f ^ A1|\  CUA1 JVO  tn Áf  btiAn  mo  fAogAt  tiei-óeAf 

J’nui^  CAtAtn  An  c-fUAipcir  m a^  ip  X)UAl  *00  ^hAc 
*óaií  fteit, 

Do  £>’peÁf\t\  tiom  nÁ  £>up  nTmAtgAp  51*0  móp  te 
tnAOi*óeArh  £>eit 
Aifv  tiÁnónoic  éipeAnn  óg ! 

Tp  CAiptteAó  ’p  if  móp  ia*o  cpuAóAit)  nA  li-6ipeAnn 
UiteAcÁn  *ou£>  O ! 

t)i*óeAnn  An  c-im  a p An  c-uaó*oaíi  a$  gtUAipeACC 
’nA  ptAOT)A  Ann 

VhteACÁn  *ou£>  O ! 

t)i*óeAnn  An  bioltAp  aij\  An  'ocoinn  Ann  Ap  pAtriA^) 
bos  po*óAil 

Af  t ^A  cuaca  a$  tAftAipc  Ann  ó tó  50  tó 

?S  An  ftnóiUn  uAfAt  ip  puAim-timne  ceot 
Aip  ttÁnónoic  éipeAnn  óg  ! 
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The  following  is  Ferguson’s  English  version  \(jL'ays ' of  the 
Western  Gael,  1865),  and  as  Dr.  Joyce  poinWmí,  jtS^i^b^  found/ 
to  be  almost  word  for  word  : — - 

The  Fair  Hills  of  Ireland. 


A plenteous  place  is  Ireland  for  hospitable  cheer, 
Uileacdn  dubh , 0 ! 

Where  the  wholesome  fruit  is  bursting  from  the 
yellow  barley  ear, 

Uileacdn  dubh , 0 ! 

There  is  honey  in  the  trees  where  her  misty 
vales  expand, 

And  her  forest  paths  in  summer  are  by  falling 
waters  fann’d, 

There  is  dew  at  high  noontide  there,  and  springs 
i’  th’  yellow  sand 
On  the  fair  hills  of  Holy  Ireland ! 


Currdheisandringletedandplaitedto  the  knee, 
Uileacdn  dubh , 0 ! 

Each  captain  who  comes  sailing  across  the  Irish 
sea, 

Uileacdn  dubh , 0 ! 

And  I will  make  my  journey,  if  life  and  health 
but  stand, 

Unto  that  pleasant  country,  that  fresh  and 
fragrant  strand, 

And  leave  your  boasted  braveries,  your  wealth 
and  high  command, 

For  the  fair  hills  of  Holy  Ireland ! 
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Large  and  profitable  are  the  stacks  upon  the- 
ground, 

U ileacán  dubh , 0 ! 

Thebutter  and  thecream  do  wondrouslyabound, 
Uileacán  dubh , 0 ! 

The  cresses  on  the  waters  and  the  sorrels  are 
at  hand, 

And  the  cuckoo's  calling  daily  his  note  of  music 
bland, 

And  the  blood  thrush  sings  so  bravely  his  song; 
i tlT  forests  grand, 

On  the  fair  hills  of  Holy  Ireland  ! 


On  comparing  Donnchadh  Ruadh’s  with  the  older  song  it  will’ 
be  seen  that  the  last  three  stanzas  of  the  former  are  substantially 
identical  with  the  more  ancient  anonymous  verses,  though  on  the 
whole  more  artistically  finished.  The  first  three  stanzas  of 
Donnchadh’s  are,  however,  quite  original.  The  Irish  reader  will 
remember  that  we  have  similar  older  and  later  versions  of  many 
of  our  Irish  songs,  as  of  Eibhlin  a rún , Róisín  Dubh , the  Pdistinr 
Fionn , Seaghan  Buidhe}  Gráinne  Mhaol , the  Draigheanám 
Donn , &c.,  & c. 
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eACuRA  SéAtnuis  gRAe. 


The  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  following  humorous  tale 
is  referred  to  in  the  Life  of  Donnchadh  Ruadh.  I give  the 
poem  here  rather  for  its  length  than  for  chronological  fitness — 
for  it  belongs  to  the  period  1760-1770.  The  contest  between 
the  Poor  Scholar  and  the  Surly  Dame  arose,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, from  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  give  the  young  man  shelter 
for  the  night;  this  led  to  words  and  these  brought  on  a furious 
battle  in  which  the  old  dame’s  crockery  supplied  the  artillery  on 
both  sides,  till  not  an  article  in  the  house  was  left  whole — the 
battle  ending  in  the  poor  scholar  being  put  to  flight  by  the  old 
woman’s  relations,  upon  whom,  however,  and  their  descendants 
the  scholar  left  his  curse.  It  is  said  that  James  Gray  in  after 
life  became  a famous  schoolmaster  and  land  surveyor  in  the  Co. 
Waterford.  Much  of  the  humour  lies  in  the  absurd  misconstruc- 
tion put  by  the  old  dame  on  the  poor  scholar’s  English— the 
language  in  which  he  first  addressed  her — and  this  effect  would 
be  lost  in  a translation.  The  story,  or  one  very  like  it,  is  pretty 
generally  known  throughout  Ireland.  Versions  of  it  have  been 
printed  before — in  1853,  in  1876,  and  in  1882. 


Cd  5-cdfpdi*óe  p-dti  oi-oce 
Ctium  ftn*óe  ’f^edc  dn  Scotdifte 
Acc  1 mt)dite-nd-bpdoicedc 
’S  é cíocjvdó  tndjt  bd  gridúdó. 


ACURA  df\  Sbédtrmp  5t^e 
A15  idftftdró  téigirm  ’tid  pcotdipe 
’Sdjt  cdibtig  pidfcdig  rhdot 
"Oo  fcidtt  d bédbdft  ’f,d  rhdtd. 
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T)o  óuApctng  móifi-tímpe^tt 

"Saó  cige  Af  $aó  fteAfA 

’Sní  £>pu^if  uaúa  Aoit>eAóc  Ann 

Y\á  fti$e  fce^ó  ón  tipe^fóAinn. 

50  n*oeAóAi*ó  50  nuig’  5^lnne 
D’puineAt)  AfÁn  Ap  An  tiiAfCA 
1 t>-pott  beA^  *00  pÁinis  teif 
’SÁtAt)  fceAó  Ya  tnAit)  pin. 

“God  save  you!19  Ap  An  ScotÁipe 

DutiiAipc  JpÁinne  “ Do  óonncpÁóc  Í 
“If  sat>  é,  Y Ap  biopÁn 
DhéAppAinn  pAp  *ouic  fAn  gceAnn  t)é! 

“TTIunA  mbeiteA  ceAnn-*oÁnA 
HUp  acá if  Y^o  “óAitcín 
Hi  ciucpÁ  óum  mo  ttotÁin 
'DéAnAtfi  coffin  Am’  gAppAi-óe.” 

“iVo£  so''  Ap  An  ScotÁipe 

“ Pray  pardon  my  boldness  ! 11 
“ Anpó  óugAT)  11  *00  pÁi “ó  5t^lrme 
“Hi  pAib  Áiffe  nÁ  poU,  Aip ! ” 

’S  Ann  fin  ntiAip  *oo  óonnAipc  fé 

ÍIaó  pAib  ctn^fin  aici  Ap  DtietiplA 
D’iApp  teAbAit)  Af  ceme  tnppe 
Ctiorh  poineAnn*oA  Y 'o°t>’  fémip. 
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“Dá  *0 -ca^a-ó  v\a  ci| xte 

* Sa  muíncip  -Am’  óorhAip-pe 
1 meApc  a n^AbAnn  An  tptige  *óíob 
till  flige  AgAm  *00*0’  fópc-p a.” 

“Tii  bACAC  mé  nÁ  geocAÓ 

T)Ap  rvoóig ! ” a\\  An  ScotÁipe 
}S  i mt)Aile-bf\eAC  *oo  óorhmngim 
’pÁgAil  eoltnp  0«!*  tnÁgAipcip ! ” 

<CtHÁ$A1fUip  tlA  btlAÓAlll 

tlí  *ouaI  50  rnbíonn  Am’  óúil-pe 
tlí  binn  liom  tem’  óluAfA’  ia*o 
tlA  mbuAnAt)  a\k  An  *oúcai§ : 

“tlí  ptiLÁip  50  rnbéi*ó  puipín 

T)Á  óup  fíop  ’ntlAip  ÚAgAIT)  flAT) 

T)o  5AÓ  neAó  coi^píóe 

ITlAp  luóc  peippige  nó  mAiteApA  t 

“An  rhtnncip  A5  Ap  ^nÁtAó 
ScotÁij\i*óe  Af  fA^Aipc  póp 
T)o  ói*óimpe  nAó  peÁpjvoe 
O115  spAinne  x>on  c-peA^At  *oóib. 

" *St)a  mbiA*ó  An  oipeA*ó  pip  An  *opeoilín 
XJ'og-óloinn  Atn’  pAp|\A*ó-fA 
tlí  óuippmn  *ouine  nÁ  *oeoftAi*ó 
50  *oeo  ’píp  óum  pcoite  *óíob ! ” 
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“ An  cé  *óéAnj:Ar  ” Afi  An  ScotÁipe 
^tDéit)  rÁfA*ó  ó DhiA  Ai$e 
t)éi*ó  ^n  f\At  aij\  *oe  Iácai^ 

’S  béi*ó  nA  5fvÁfA  ’se  Via  *óiai*ó  fin 

“ tlí  tipAgAifv-re  *oul  i 5-CAitif 
teif  An  Aictne  geib  eoUip 
S’*oom  *óóig  ní  -óéAnpAinn  rriAtAiju; 
Aji  *oo  óui*o  feAgAit  nÁ  eojwAn  ! 

“UtibAifc’  Af  vít  o\\z, 

triÁr  poji  fin  A g|\AbAifie  ! 
téi£  *00*0’  óint)  Aignif 

mo  jiA*óA|\c  Af  feAÓAin  mé! 

“ CfietiT)  *oo  gni*ó  Uióc  eoltiif 
Af  mójicnif  *oá  tfiéi*o  ia*o 
Aóc  as  CAiceAtri  a tóm-feAn 
Af\  tuóc  fórhAi|\  Af  fAoúAifv ! 

“ t)A*ó  fió  rhAit  An  sníorh  é 

DÁ  bpÁgAinn  pcfnob’  ónm  nA  cúijice 
Cínim  tuóc  eoUiif  Af  bf\íbeA*ó 
Do  *ÓíblfAC  Af  An  *OÚÚAlg!” 

“1f  luóc  eotnif  ” Afi  An  ScolÁipe 
“ AcÁ  ’currvoAó  *oo  cige  ojac 
A5  *oéAnAtfi  rcÁt’  *oo  flioóu  tóbtnp 
Do  cógbA*ó  Af  An  AoiteAó  ! ” 
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“Aoitadó  nÁ  uáIaó 

T\á  fiAib  i gcltiAif  *00  tige-fe ! 

X)o  óíOjAf^inn  vo  óuaóa 

’Svo  biMitpinn  pexvó  An  óírm  cú  ! ” 

X)a  5-cíofA]M  mo  ÓUAÓA 

tlífi  *ó uaI  *otm;  -£u\\  b’peiptvoe 
A óífue  *ótib  gfuiAnróA 
1f  cú  An  ófw^ó-óAitte-dc 

"Scmne^nn  An  CbAittex\c  50  fwnncAó 
te  pogA  puinneArhxMl  piMTMij; 

’S* 00  1U15  <df\  peA|\  riA  te,AbfM 
Aif\  óexMin  a^ tif  Ai|\  cltMjMÍb. 

T)o  bí  <Ati  Cb^itteAó  Y^n  ScólÁipe 
A5  cttic^it  a óéite 
’Snífi  bfieAttán 

'S^n  mbocAn  ^An  feubxvó  ! 

tlí  fVAlb  1 s-CAt  JhAbfiA 

YiÁ  1 T)Ue^rhjiA  nA  mbéimeAnn 
X )íf  t)A  ti-A  cuAf^Ain 
ptiA*OAf\  Af  poiíiéi^e^ti. 

T)o  cuaUvó  1 gcéin  uaca 
t)éiceAó  rhó|\  Af  ^Á^tA 
An  c-uaiU, eA*ó  f^n  c|\etm-ctncim 
An  cjaaocuvo  f\an  cÁj\nA*ó  ! 
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1 5-Corhjtac  tiA  CAittige 

*Oo  50  ctiib*óeAfAó 

5«f  fcpóic  fife  a óAipín 
Af  ctiApAOif  a bpifue. 

“ Help  us,  0 Lord!”  Ap  An  ScotÁipe 

“ In  this  battle , or  we  lose  the  day  ! ” 
“ ItlÁp  i mo  feilp^e’’  Ap  gpÁinne 
tlít  T) eACAt  nA  fúite  mppe ! 

* tló  mÁf  é A*oeip  zú 

5«f  feitp  AZÁ  oprn-fA 

rrió  bó  péin  beip  opm  1 

5ah  Aon  f ptexvó  te  f cotAip  e ! 99 

“ I have  lost  my  ears  by  the  fierce  witch, 

I fear  much /”  Ap  An  ScotÁipe 
“ Uú  beit  teAf  coip  nó  teAf  ciAp  *óíom> 
X)o  pciAttpAinn  *00  ónÁrh’nA ! 

“Ap  triA  óAit  mife  nVpiACtA 
Hi  piAp*OA  mé  nÁ  mAtA 
pAice  Ap  bit  m lAppAim 

Cia  piApAim  a tÁn  t)íob!” 

“ ITleAfAitn  ” Ap  An  ScotÁipe 

“ Haó  ppApÁtpÁ  tú  péin  teo 

<3ip  if  TiAinseAn  An  speim  9zA 

A^at)  teAttÁim  ^m’  óéib-fe!” 
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le  n-A  tinn  fin  *oo  £>a in  cuAifu 

Af  An  5-cfUA*ó-óAittig  óiAf-*óuit> 

Af  X)o  fine^s  AmiAf  i 
’Ha  cuaiU/  Af  An  n^fíofAi^. 

“t)ío*ó  bfeAlt”  Ap  An  ScotÁife 

“Af  An  cé  fA^fAf  Af  >oéi‘óeAnAige  ! ^ 
’ S*oo  tom  fé  ’nA  tÁin-fit 
Chorh  tÁi*oif  Af  'o'feux)  fé. 

T)ubAifU  An  CtiAitteAó  a^  ciif  ptnnnim 
’ÍIa  ti-íof cai*o  Via  fAib  CfAmpA — 

“If  lomAd  feAf  t)A  triife 
T)o  ónifeAf-fA  bfeAtt  Áif !” 

*Oo  tó^  fí  nA  ti-éigme  Aif 

50  ti-éigneAó  Af  *oo  tini^  fí 

Af  *oo  ófumni^  a saoIca 
Af  5AÓ  CAot)  *oi  te  cún^nAtri. 

T)o  tÁini^  Annfin  tHÁifín 

’Sa  fmAócAoin  Via  ceAnncA 

t)fig*oín  A^iif  Oitttín 

t)hí  neirrmeAó  triAf  neAnnuA. 

tnóf  Af  in  a teAt-tÁirh 

t)íií  ftinneÁn  An  ciifAinn 

TtómpA  gAt>  SiotiÁn 

Af  ctiAg  An  óAbÁifce  ttfti’ó’  Aice. 
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£T)Aiffife  Af  tTluifeAnn 

T)o  fitfeAt)  te  fiAt)  Af  bit 
Hus  pAX)  Af  Ati  T>tiine  boóc 
T)’f^5  tomnotc  ’n a *úiai*ó  fin. 

An  u-ó^Án  T)o  teA^  fiA*o 

Ay  t)’fA5  f 1AT)  £An  iAtt  Aif 
Act  mo  fcotÁife  ní  tmcfA*ó 
go  mng’mife  $An  lAffmA  ! 

Ctuij;  An  ScoLÁife  a rhAttAóc 
13o  t)bAite-nA-bpAOiceAÓ 
’Sní  biteAnn  Ann  acc  CfOfbÁiL 
Ay  'OfocifmÁ  x>Á  bfig  fin  ! 


AH  C-AUAItl  SeAgAtl  Ó CACASAlj. 

The  occasion  of  the  following  verses  was  a christening  at. 
Stradbally  in  the  year  1756,  at  which  the  subject  of  them. 
Father  John  Casey,  parish  priest  of  Kilmacthomas  and  Strad- 
bally, was  a guest  (see  Life  of  Donnchadh  Ruadh ).  They 

contain  a little  banter  on  Father  John — on  his  economy  in 
regard  to  his  ale,  much  too  rigorous  for  Donough’s  liking — 
banter  which,  no  doubt,  the  parish  priest  enjoyed  as  much 
as  anyone,  all  the  more  as  the  charge  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  well-founded.  The  verses  are  said  to  have 
been  composed  extempore — in  any  case  they  are  witty  and  clever. 


S triAips  ^tnpc  1 mtMilxe  Ctunpc  ip  bpón 
Yip  pciop 

Mm  An  CAtpAipe  triAC  CAÚApAig  Se on  ’nA  ptn*óe 
T>A‘OA>  ^C€  tXAJlAltte  ’yA  £01  n 
5A01 1 

f If  ill  t)t-Aipe  trims  *00  fAgApcAib  *oa  ngeobAt) 

An  c-plige ! 


t)ige  nip  op*omgip  a CAppAinu  te 
btiA*0Ain 

' w Ap  ‘oo  peoimpin  a Sheomin  m CtiAtApAig 
AniAp — 

A*o’  tóip*oín  te  'oeopAi’ó  nip  cAitipeAc  piArh 

A'0,pce015rí°rc^1'0*00Póipcín,>00CAnn^/p*00^1^‘ó* 


t)iA*ó  50  popping  Ay  teACAn-ómT)  tóin  Ap  ctÁp 
As  péApcA  Ap  bAite,  Ap  bAipu e&t>  nó  Ap  pópA*ó 

as  cáó, 

SciAn  Ap  cnAgAipe,  pteApc  Via  *óói*o  Ay  cnÁrh — 
A TMiia  ni  gtacpxvó  -a  rhAtAipu  *oe  ppópc  50  bpÁú! 
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<&  SheAgAin  pe  An  peAbt  gAti  teArm  uu  Af  5fiÁ*ó 
AgAT)  *01 

Hoirh  óáó  $up  cpom  *00 ceArm ’f  supcfiÁigcemuij; — 
X)on  ptiÁpA  ní  CAtiAfipÁ  pceAtt,  gé  nÁp,  Via  ti$ 
Acc  tÁti  aíi  piormcA  rhArmcAis,  beÁptiAij;,  £>15  ! 

tium  Curn  s^SAitiu. 

[*OormóA*ó  1T)ac  ConmAfiA  cecimc.] 

The  following  fragment,  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Father  Michael 
P.  Hickey,  Professor  of  Irish  at  Maynooth,  is  generally  attributed 
to  Donnchadh  Ruadh,  and  indeed  bears  every  sign  of  being  his. 
It  has,  I think,  never  been  printed  before.  It  appears  to  be  a 
letter  addressed  to  some  priest  asking  him  to  tell  his  congregation 
that  he  (Donnchadh)  was  about  to  open  a school  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  learn  from  it  that  Macnamara  was  at  one  time  in 
•CoriAmAjiA  or  ‘Connemara’ — or  perhaps  expecting  to  be  there. 
It  is  also  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  ancient  ConActAtin 
StAbpAT),  or  ‘ Chain-verse  ’ — in  which  the  last  word  of  a stanza 
became  the  first  of  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end — the  most 
famous  poem  of  the  kind  being  the  péitifie  Aon^ufAor  Calendar 
of  St.  Aengus,  beginning  Sén  a Chpípc  mo  ÍAbftA  (‘  Bless,  O 
Christ,  my  speaking’). 

f\A£;A1flC  *00  potCA*Ó  1 *OUOt>Afl  tlA 
tiAoi  mt)éite  1 

Aitpip  *00*0 J potnit  5AI1  *oocaii 
*00*0’  ppírhtéi*o-pe 

ceA^ApcAC  ottArh  cum 
pcoile  *00  fíot  Ao*óa  mé 
S50  bpAnpAt)  Via  £>poóAip  mi 
coipbipeArm  Xt  pé  *óAtn. 

1tlAnAoi  m-béite  : ‘Who  wast  bathed  in  the  fountain  of  the 
Nine  Muses’ — a compliment  to  the  priest’s  learning. 
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"Ué  £at>a  i gCotiAtriAf  a 1 2 

*Oo  “OtionnóAt)  ITlAcCoiimApA — 

Jui-óim  pn,  ní  ti-olc  An  óúif 
ITlAit  mo  úúngnArh  i g-ceu-o-túif. 

Cúif  leAtiAip  ’f  50  gfAfAtiCA  An  fcpiottutge  Uiaú 
CúiroAf  ceAtimiigte  if  1,ait>iti  50  pip-birm  btiAti, 
p«  Af  -o-ceAngAn  if  peAtiAúiip  píoppui-óe,  fUAifC 
Súx)  a geAtiAit)  ’f  An  ceAgAf c ceAfC  Cfíofcui-óe 

tiAim. 

•o  on  tic  At)  nuAt)  i x)UAtArh-An-éisc 

fo  ÓAn. 

The  following  amusing  squib  is  a reminiscence  of  Macnamara’s 
sojourn  in  Newfoundland — known  at  that  time  in  Ireland  as 
CAÍAm-An-éifc,  ‘The  Land  of  Fish.’  It  appears  to  have  been 
composed  and  sung  by  Donough  in  a public  house  at  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland,  in  the  company  of  some  English  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  a few  of  his  own  countrymen.  The  Englishmen 
enjoyed  the  English  lines  mightily,  and  the  Irishmen  who  under- 
stood both  languages,  enjoyed  the  Irish  lines  much  more  mightily. 

S I was  walking  one  evening  fair 
Ap  me  50  *oéi*óeAtiAó  i 
SheAgAir 1 2 

I met  a gang  of  English  blades, 
Ap  ia*o  *o’a  n-cp^oóxvó  a$  ne^pu 
a nÁrriAT) : 

1 The  second  stanza  is  a curious  instance  of  the  old  seven- 
syllabled  Deibhidhe  metre.  MacCurtin  also — and  other  poets  of 
the  time — composed  in  both  kinds  of  verse,  though  rarely 
mixed  them. 

2 t)Aile  SheA^Ain  = ‘ John’s  town,’ i.e., St.John’s,  Newfoundland, 
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I boozed  and  drank  both  late  and  early 
With  these  courageous  men  of  war — 

’S  $up  bmne  tiom  nA  as  fit  Aip  éi^iot^ 

’S  ne  gb^enit  An n aóz  píp-be^s-án. 

I spent  my  fortune  by  being  freakish 
Drinking,  raking,  and  playing  cards — 
t>  v\ac  pxMb  as& m nÁ  ^péitpe 

VIÁ  pu*o  p^n  c-p^ogAt  aót:  nín  sAVi  ^if*o  : 
Then  I turn'd  a jolly  tradesman, 

By  work  and  labour  I lived  abroad — 

Acc  1)10*0  a\\  m’  p^ttAin^  gup  mop  An  bpeu^;  pm 
S $up  *oon  c-p-AOt^p  no  tuic  tém  Láitri  L 

Newfoundland  is  a fine  plantation, 

It  will  be  my  station  until  I die — 

ITIo  cp^n,  50  mb'  pe<Ápp  tiom  <4  beic  in  Cipinn 
A5  níot  5Aipcéipi*óe  nA  ^5  nut  pAn  ^coitt : 
Here  you  may  find  a virtuous  lady 

A smiling  fair  one  to  please  your  mind 
An  paca  pcxMge^nna  ^p  tne^pA  cpéite 

go  mbeipit)  mé  'p^og^t  belt  x\p  a p4tMpc  f 

Come  drink  a health,  boys,  to  Royal  George*  1 
Our  chief  commander,  nAp  ópnuig  Cpiopc 


tiro  5 ah  Áipo,  i.e.,  ‘a  thing  without  value,  unvalued,’  prob- 
ably his  learning,  his  scholarship. 

bíoó  Aft  in’  f Attin5  = ‘ be  it  on  my  cloak/  i.  .,  ‘ by  my  cloak/ 
a euphemism  for  biox>  Aft  m*  AtiAm. 

1 Royal  George : King  George  the  Second. 
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Ay  bío*ó  bup  n-Acóuin5eA*óA  ótim  ITItnpe  ttltiÁtAp 
’6  pém  ’pA  gAjvoAi*óe  x>o  teA5A*ó  píop  ! 

We’ll  fear  no  arms  nor  war’s  alarms 

While  noble  George  will  be  our  guide — 
’Sa  Cbpiopc  50  bpeici*ó  me  An  bpúi*o  t>’a  óÁpnA*ó 
A~s  An  mAC1  fo  aj\  pÁn  UAinn  ca ttfAn  bppAinc  ! 


AOX)  0 CeAttAlg. 

This  is  another  piece  having  reference  to  Newfoundland.  It 
was  composed  probably  about  1758,  some  short  time  after 
Donough’s  return  from  America.  Inquiries  having  been  made 
about  Aob  ó CeAttAig  ‘ Hugh  O’Kelly  ’ whom  he  had  known  in 
Newfoundland,  Donough  gave  the  following  account  of  him  : 


tl  mAroin  An*oe  bí  CAtnA*OAm  pcéi^ 
As  5Ai$e  5^n  óéitt  T)  a teACAt> 
'Tup  rrmÁib 

50  bpeACAib  ye  Aot>  ó CeAttAig  50 
cpéit 

1 x>-UAtArh-An-éipc  Via  tiiAnsAipe 
fmÁil — 

Va^,  mApb  fAti  stage  gAn  capa  Via  géi^ 

Ó tAppAing  An  éipc  ’yx\n  c-pAtA inn  t>e  gnÁt 
Ay  SAgpAnAó  méAt  t>’á  tApcA*ó  Ap  a tAob 
ó bAtAp  50  peup  Y nob’  Ainneip  rriAp  pÁg. 


*An  mAC  fo  Ap  pÁn,  i-e.t  Prince  Charles  Edward,  then  an 
exile  in  France. 


H 
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'Dob'  ^itniT)  TMtn  pém  nAó  é 

X)o  óteaócxvó  ^ti  fcléip  \nÁ  fC^*op<yó  ón 
bpjrÁifC — 

T)o  fidóxvó  i b-pté  te  SA^AnAó  m é&t 

1 *oU-AtArh  An  éifc  p ^5  bAite  5^11  cLáf: 

T)o  jbtAbpvó  *oo  pteufcpvó  b^caif  pbAopcA 
T)o  ón-appvó  *oo  fieubpvó  \\AtACA  a\*  cnáiru\ 
Le  b aza,  te  ctoiTje^rh,  te  cleAt>Aib,  te  p’téifi — 
Ap  slAC-Aim-f e a Ao*ó  tn  Che^tU'yij;  x)o  p<áij\c  ! 

tTUp  frolic  te  ti-Ao-ó  T>ut  c^tn^lt  t>’^  f^og^t 
go  Ux\U\m  6ifc  a^  CAiteAtn  ’p  ^5  págAit 
ttí  cAicne^rh  teip  x\on  pe^fi  m^5xM*ó  nÁ  b|\éi5e 
t)beic  a^  Aiúfip  fceut  f^n  mb^ile  X)o 
rhn-Áib — 

1f  jMobjidó,  teAti-db^ó,  térorne^c 

CAlmA  An  Iaoc  é a^  capnAing  t:a\\  jráit, 

Af  b^nn^  a\*  ctéifvce^f,  e^f\fiA*ó  Ylir  cutmó 
Ar  xM|A5e^*o  jiéit)  xxige  -ag  (mjmt)  p^vri  bpát ! 

1f  c^p^  *oo  téi*óe<árm  in  shallop  T>e  téim 
Ap  nA  pUMCip  a^  péi*oeAt)  pe^ccrhAin  rió  \,Á — 
Af  50  mb’  teip  cpAOftfiuip,  5-Aitfion  a\* 

SAOt 

Af  c\\AnnA  t>’á  peubxvó  nÁ  jwna: 

A ^Iaca  K>a  cretin  a\\  halyard  An  mainsail 
Caca  ceu*o  r>Á  fCfAACAt)  50  clÁp — 

T)o  nex\|AUtíi5  fé  óéim  1 t>U AlArh  6ifc 
Af  ^bfwn  50  téijA  50  Tt-rA^Aix)  fé  i'Lán  ! 
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Sé  -An  p AftAif\e  fú^Aó  *00  óAitpeA*ó  nA  púinc 
Do  fCAippeA*ó  An  tionn,  Y ^00  tAgpA*ó  An  ctÁp, 
Do  ónAgpvó  fAn  c-púit  Aon  c-SA^fAnAó  fAtfiAfi 
?S*ootiut!)|iA*óACobAiíA'Oo51iAe‘óeAt  m Atn  ^áda: 
bíonn  CA^AAf  cpúfCA,  CAnnA  ?5ur  cubAp  Aifi 
-Ap  bAUA  T>o  túbpvó  Via  *óopn  *00  gnÁc — 

Tli  CAfpA*ó  pé  a cut  te  peA|\Aiti>  nA  ITIurnAti 
lló  ^Ufi  tiiAfltng  An  ^úca  a copA  ’fA  t-ÁrriA. 

An  cé  óAfpA*ó  te  ti--Aot>  beic  A5  CAfipAin^  An 
c-péme 

tló  1 mbAjtjiA  nA  ptéice  Ap  bAfipA  *o’á  ófuvó 
1p  T)AmAnuA  t>ao|\  é mÁ  tA^Ann  50  b-Bipirm — 
t)eAnmn 51*0  nA  ti-éigfe  a cleAfA  ’jm  6Á1I — 

Do  b’peAffliA  ^ tieic  ^coj\|ia  pém 

Ag  f eAf  Atri  p An  pctéip  ’p  a$  cup  eA^tA  Ap  các — 
:Sin  AnpA*ó  ón  Aep  1 *oUAtArh-An-éifc 

Sin  ceAfCAf  Afv  -Ao*ó  ó CeAttAig  ó’tr»  lÁirh  ! 


P AS  DOnnCATÍA  fLUAID. 

The  pAf  or  ‘ Pass  ’ of  Donnchadh  Ruadh — in  pure  Irish 
'CeAT)  or  téigeAn — is  a curious  production,  and  though  printed 
before,  is  well  worth  printing  again.  It  was  made  for  one  of 
his  pupils  tlifueAfro  pÁbAc  ITlAcgeAjiAitu  (‘  The  Gallant 
Richard  FitzGerald ’)  in  1759,  and  was  supposed  to  confer  the 
right  to  pass  through  the  country  and  to  claim  hospitality  at  the 
best  houses.  Though  in  the  form  of  an  English  law  document — 
it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Donnchadh  Ruadh’s  bAfiÁnuAf  or 
4 Warrant’ — with  its  repetitions,  synonyms,  and  technical  terms. 
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the  Irish  in  general  is  very  pure,  and  the  piece  is  therefore 
interesting  for  its  copious  and  curious  vocabulary  as  well  as  for 
its  touches  of  humour  and  satire.  In  a merely  literal  trans- 
lation, the  manner  must  be  entirely  sacrificed — for  the  English 
language  is  not  copious  enough  to  give  us  at  once  the  exact 
meaning  and  such  alliterative,  rhythmic,  and  measured  phrases  as 
the  original  abounds  with ; but  though  many  of  the  words  will 
be  found  again  in  the  Vocabulary  I append  here  as  the  most 
useful  to  the  student  a word  for  word  rendering,  founded  upon 
but  not  always  identical  with  that  given  by  Mr.  John  Fleming  irt 
the  Gaelic  Journal , Vol.  II.,  pp.  271,  2 72. 


n At-nA-pcoite  t>’a  t>jug  50  bptiit 
50  'o-c<Áini5  An  bftAjMifte  beut-óAOiti,  A^ny 
cle^jMipe  cUnóe^c,  ctóc^igte,  (mjv 
cu\\aza,  cpo t>A,  c^ltriA,  ctMti-pcMoilue — 
zeAczA^e  za^a,  cpoig-U iAtr 
zn\yAyÁnzA — a^ tip  An  jtAjMipe  pó-g.AfTM 
po-pp^p,  a^ up  pó-téip — ^up  ^n  tarm-Aipe* 
Ui^c,  leAtAn , lÁm-A^eAnrAó  te  n -a 
p^i*óce.dp  tlipue^pT)  \\áX)aó 
A^  pogUMtn  cte^p,  eÁlA^An,  ^tip  it- 
<■  ceÁ\\r>  nA  pcot,  a^ up  45  píop-puipge  te 
peApc-tiéitib  Stéitie  Parnassus,  exvúon. 


1.  Whereas  there  has  come  to  Ath-na-scoile  and  is 
[there  now]  the  gentle-voiced  talker,  and  the  accomplished,, 
famous,  clever,  [?],  heroic,  valiant,  sturdy,  broad-chested, 
performer — and  the  active,  swift-footed,  expeditious 
messenger — and  the  very  witty,  very  ready,  very  clear 
narrator  [?] — and  the  quick,  broad-[shouldered],  full- 
spirited  swords-man  who  is  called  the  Gallant  Richard 
FitzGerald — learning  the  exercises,  sciences  and  various 
arts  of  the  schools,  and  constantly  wooing  the  lovely 
maids  of  Mount  Parnassus,  namely,  the  nine  sweet  spirits. 
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nA  nAOi  fi“óe  birme  puibeAf  i rnbptiAó  fpotA 
Helicon , a 5 fíp-iormtA*ó  1 x>-uobAf  tiA  mbÁp*o 
éigpe  OifieArmACA  : Ap  n a ti-Á*óbAfAib  fin, 

bp*otiigitn  Agtip  pógfAim  t)o  gAó  CAittig  cpúbAig, 
ClAffAnAlg  ; T)0  gAC  CAlte  CfOfOA,  CAfAOIDlg  ; 
*00  gAó  fcotóig  fCAitrhig,  f coic-betJlAig ; Agtip 
T)o  gAÓ  bo*OAó  bfoCAó  burmúriAC,  0 CbeAnn 
CbfiAT)Áin  50  fAitce  CbAipil,  Agtip  ó Liof-tnóp 
50  b-OiteÁn  ni  t)bpic,  Agtip  Af  fin  1 ieit  óoif 
FAipge  no  coif  mAigegAn  T>oicioU,,gAr)  xmitcAt), 
gAti  CAgAipc  *oo  tAbAifU  T)on  pÁbAipe  f emti-fÁiX)ue 
HlfCeAfT)  f AbAC  ITlACgeAf AllC. 

11.  HlAifeAX), mAifeAb,  triAf  fin  : Ófvotiigim  fóf 
Agtip  fógfAim  gAn  é 'o’pÁgbÁit  coif  coca  nÁ 
fCÁCA,  foip  nÁ  tÁfA,  1 'OCAiffin  nÁ  1 g-ctnrme? 
1 b-poU,  nÁ  1 b-póiffe;  acc  flop  óAoin  pÁitue 
fteA*ÓAC  Af  AOlbtllf,  A pogA  púmA  AgUf  A COgA 

who  sit  on  the  bank  of  Helicon’s  stream,  ever  bathing 
Irish  poets  in  the  fountain  of  the  bards  : For  these 

reasons  I order  and  command  every  heavy-hoofed,  hoarse- 
grumbling  hag  ; every  cross,  complaining  vixenish  virago ; 
every  pinching,  poor-mouthed  rustic  ; and  every  badger- 
like, blundering  churl,  from  Credan  Head  to  the  Plain  of 
Cashel,  and  from  Lismore  to  O’Bric’s  island  and  thence 
hither,  beside  the  sea  or  beside  a plain,  to  show  no  grudg- 
ing, to  give  no  refusal,  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  hero 
aforesaid,  the  Gallant  Richard  FitzGerald. 

2.  Well,  well,  then  : I order  also  and  command  that  he 
be  not  left  beside  haycock  or  haystack,  straw-heap  or 
threshing-floor,  on  threshold  or  in  a corner,  in  a hole  or  in 
porch  : but  that  the  kindest  of  festive  welcomes  and  best' 
of  entertainment,  choice  of  room  to  sleep  m with  best  of 
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'túTK\ig  órnn  cotmíca,  cojtaó  ftn-óce  ^tip  éipge 
T)o  úAtxAipu  *ooti  jrátMipe  peum-tvái*óce  ftipce^pT> 
*iátMó  tTlAC^e^jiAitc. 

111.  TTlAipexvó,  rnAipexVó,  n\&\\  pin  : Óp'otnginv 

póp  ^up  po^p^im  gopc  nA  ^ppAi’óe, 
n<A  pe-Afiann,  ptiAb  ná  mínte^ó,  móin  r\Á  m^ó*Mpe 
foip,  fi4p,  te^p  nA  cuxmc,  n-Aó  bpuigit)  pe  ce^*o  -d, 
p.it,  a téim,  \a  tjniftós  C|aí*o. 

Itl.  tYL\ipexvú,  tru\ipeAó,  mA\\  pin  : ÓfiDtngim 

póp  ^up  po^p^im  bp^c  tiA  bp^icUri,  txáinne* 
nA  btÁCAó,  copn  nA  OAirmín,  'oe^pcMt)  riA  'opío'o^p, 
pte^*ó  nA  pé^fu^,  speim  rixS  cípce,  rrrns  nÁ  pigín 
me^Cí\n  nA  ppAcA,  51 tuú  n-á  teice  tóca,. 

tiorm  n-A  tMt-uipce,  mó|\n^ti  ppAipin,  pubA  nÁ 
pitín  beic  m^p  p^op  TMop  é,  ri^ó  bpuigit)  pe- 
ce^vo  a lige,  a Agup  a rhAiTie  *oo  rhe.dpcA*i> 

Cf\í*o  : ní  íi-é  a btdp  Atz  a tÁyzÁ it,  <An  oipexvo  pe- 

bedding,  first  place  at  table  and  leave  to  be  the  first  to  rise 
therefrom  be  given  to  the  hero  aforesaid,  the  Gallant 
Richard  FitzGerald. 

3.  Well,  well,  then  : I order  and  command  moreover 
that  there  be  neither  field  nor  garden,  wood  nor  farm, 
mountain  nor  pasture,  bog  nor  meadow,  east,  west,  south, 
or  north,  through  which  he  shall  not  get  leave  to  run, 
leap  and  jump. 

4.  Well,  well,  then  : I order  and  command  moreover 
that  no  one  shall  have  coverlet  or  sheet,  sweet  milk  or 
buttermilk,  cup  or  can,  dregs  or  scrapings,  banquet  or 
feast,  bit  or  bannock,  mug  or  mether,  parsnip  or  potato, 
curds  or  whey,  stirabout  or  pease-pudding,  ale  or  gray* 
water,  can  of  oatmeal  mixture,  berry  or  cherry,  whether 
cheap  or  dear,  that  he  shall  not  get  leave  to>  lick,  and  to* 
stir  with  his  tongue,  or  h’s  stick  . not  [merely], to,  taste,  but 
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•oume  nó  pop  pe  beipu  *oo  tAbAipc  *oon  pÁbAipe 
peurh-pÁi*óce,  tlipceAfro  pAbAó  ITlAcJeApAiU;. 

tl.  tTlAipeA-ó,  mAipeA*ó,  rriAp  pin : Ófvouigim 
póp  A^up  po^pAim  5xmi  bp^ió  nÁ  bAipín,  cip  nÁ 
cóppA,  ctht  r\Á  CAÚAOip,  teAbA  nA  tóip*oín,  ne^*o 
nÁ  ne^nncó^,  pott  nÁ  ppAóÁn,  pop  r\Á  ptn*óipue, 
AngtAip  nÁ  teAtfmAóu,  pip  nÁ  pón^ipe,  r\Á  i^pbAip 
[lojtfuvóAip  ?]  a\\  biú  eite  t>o  beit  ipcig  nÁ  Atrmig, 
in  Ájvo  nÁ  i bp^tiA,  plop  r\Á  ptiAp,  poip  nÁ  piAp, 
te^p  tiÁ  cuaic,  Atinpo  nÁ  xMinpú*o,  ^Ati  a tAbAipc 
*00  pÁbAipe  pemtipÁi*óce  tlipceApt)  pÁb^ó  tTlAo 

U1.  tTlAipeA*ó,  triAipexvó,  rriAppin  : Ófvotiigitn  póp 
AgtirF^S^m  5-Ati  a cupi  5-ctn*oeAóCA,i  5-comUiA- 
t)Ap,nÁ  1 5-coirhpeArm  pe  TMoinib  neirh-eot5AÓA,nÁ 
pe  b-AO'óAipi'óib  bó,  nÁ  pe  biMóAittib  con,  nÁ  pe 
ttjcc  nÁ  pe  tuóu  pexvogAite  ptiAipe,  nÁ  pe 

to  [thoroughly]  try,  and  that  a man’s  share  or  even  two 
men’s  shares  be  given  to  the  hero  aforesaid,  the  Gallant 
Richard  FitzGerald. 

5.  Well,  well,  then  : I order  and  command  moreover 
that  there  be  neither  malt  nor  cake,  hamper  nor  chest, 
corner  nor  chair,  bed  nor  lodging,  nest  nor  nettle,  hole 
nor  hollow,  bunch  of  hair  nor  boss  of  straw,  watered  milk 
nor  new  milk,  pease  nor  beans,  nor  other  things  of  value 
whatsoever,  whether  inside  or  outside,  on  height  or  on 
slope,  below  or  above,  east,  west,  south  or  north,  here  or 
there,  that  shall  not  be  given  to  the  hero  aforesaid,  the 
Gallant  Richard  FitzGerald. 

6.  Well,  well,  then  : I order  and  command  moreover 
that  he  be  not  placed  in  the  company  nor  society  of,  nor 
at  one  table  with,  illiterate  persons,  nor  with  cowherds, 
nor  with  those  who  take  care  of  hounds  and  dogs,  nor 
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tuóc  éipge  in  Áijvoe  i mbAfijt<yóAib  cpAob,  nÁ  pe 

fCOt-rh^lglfCíA1*Ólb  pA*OA  puAjtA  pAittigteAóA, 

pcoic-beutAÓA,  ^^n  bU\p,  ^An  betifA,  ^Ati  rhúnA*ó; 
mAp  azá  Ainmtiigúe  A^Atri  Armpo  i.  Cpopcóip  ttiac 
Upom-tóriA,  5u^5^n  ó CAOgAiD,  t)f\eilUn  ó 
OeotÁm,  p<Aicin  ó piAnnAsÁiti,  SeAgAti  paIaó, 
f éiT)eÁnAó  ó ITIaoiI  ptiAtiA,  SjtAimin  ó CuileAtinAín 
nó  Seisin  ó mAoM-óAtA,  mAp  riÁp  com^vó  A^tip 
nÁ\\  pporhA*ó  i *o-uojmc  nÁ  m eApóAOin  téiginn  nÁ 
píjv-eoltiif  ia*o,  aóc  a^  fífi-rhitteAT)  a^ tip  a^  píojv- 
múóAX)  An  AOfA  015  ne^rh-tAi*oionxMg,  neitfi-beu- 
f^ig. 

till,  p^oim’  lÁitfi  a^ tip  pAoim’  péAtA,  aíi  t>a\\a 
IÁ  póeA*o  *oe  tfn  tTlhApcA,  An  bliA*úAin  *0’  Aoip 
Cpíopc,  mile,  peAóc  5-ceti*o  AgtipnAoi  mbliAí)AriA 
t>eti5  a\\  t>óóa*o. 

Uo  11.  f\.  TTVg.  pe  T).  m^c  ConmApA. 

with  cold  whistlers,  nor  with  those  who  climb  to  the  tops 
of  trees,  nor  with  gaunt,  cold,  negligent,  sharp-mouthed, 
schoolmasters,  without  taste,  manners,  or  education, 
such  as  those  herein  mentioned : namely,  Christopher 
MacHeavy-bottom,  Giddy-head  O’Hackett,  Coxcomb 
O’Boland,  Tatter  O’Flanagan,  dirty,  puffy  John  O’Mul- 
rooney,  Blear-eye  O’Cullenan,  and  Giggler  O’Mulcahy, 
inasmuch  as  these  have  not  been  steeped  nor  tested  in 
the  elements  or  beauties  of  learning  or  of  true  knowledge, 
but  are  ever  spoiling  and  ever  quenching  [the  minds  of] 
the  young  who  [therefore]  have  neither  Latin  nor  good 
manners. 

7.  Under  my  hand  and  seal,  the  twenty-second  day  ot 
the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  of  the  age  of  Christ  one 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

For  R.  FitzGerald  by  D.  Macnamara. 


AtCtmige  ‘óormóA'óA  tiuAió 

(Red  Donough’s  Petition). 

The  following  poetical  petition  was  written  at  Kilmacthomas 
an  1764  when  Donough  was  in  great  distress,  and  was  addressed 
to  a gentleman  named  Ducket  who  lived  at  Baile-an-Fhaoitigk 
•or  ‘ White’s- town.’  Mr.  Ducket  gave  Donough  a sympathetic 
hearing,  and  ever  after  welcomed  him  at  his  house.  The 
.AoibeAtt  mentioned  here  is  the  fairy-queen  of  Thomond,  and 
the  same  that  appeared  to  Donough  when  he  was  at  sea — as 
described  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  eAcupA  ghiottA  An 
AmApÁin ; Áme  is  the  fairy  queen  of  Co.  Limerick,  and  has 
her  seat  at  Ctioc  xSine  in  that  county.  Donough  being  a native 
•of  Thomond  it  was  natural  that  these  two  powerful  beings  should 
interest  themselves  in  his  favour.  (See  Life  of  Donnchadh 
Ruadh.) 

Don  u-fAoi  UAfAt,  oipóeApCjÁip-o-céimeAci.  SéAmupDtiCAr, 
oncú  cop  AncA  Ajup  ceAnn-comAipce,  A^up  pop  móp  nAn-UApAt 
n-étjpeAc,  n-eAÍAÓAnuA,  n-eipeAnnAc;  A^up  50  h-Áipite,  a 
.peApbpo^AnuAióe  óíLip  pém,  eA*óon,  DonncAÓ  ITlAcnAmApA, 
Aon  *o’ópx)  Ápo-oVlAmAn  Leite  triogA  PIua-óao  1 ^Coitt-mic- 
ChomÁipín,  1764. 


UAjMll  Dlt,  DOn  ttlíp  A\* 

AOipDe 

Ó’f  DUAL  DU1C,  If  UÚ  Af  U-dlfte 
’f  Ay*  ^oibne — 

IrmeopAD  fUAip  cleAf,  -5  An 

c^im  Dtnc, 

Ó’p  cú  TDAecén^f  éige^p  nA 
cpíce — 

■Jup  Léifi  DxMn  1 tieuLxuL)  via  ti-oi*Dóe 
ChugAm  50  D-c^inig  Aine  a\*  Aoitie^LL. 

Tlíp  tnon sr\At)  Leo  tné  ^An  póD  mo  fírmpe^p 
^An  jpeA\\AnnAiX)  tug*ó^c  nÁ  cúit  Via  puiDpirm — 
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Aóc  b’  lon^n^t)  CfUMi*ó,  ótMp  x\Á  *oíon  mé, 

ójumió,  ópe^c,  5^n  ne^vó  ■oom’  ti^ot- 

*óe>ánxMt!) ! 

“ éij\is  xvo’  f e^f  Arh  m^i-oin  ” Aoióe^tl 

“ >Ap  *oéxjm  X)o  f uat)  i mt>^ite-n^-t)p^oiueAó, 
a5^0  *oo  ‘óiMn  *oon  u,A|Mt  ^oittinn 
“ llocc  *oo  gu«Aif  ^p  5f\tixMin  *oo  cpoi*óe  *óó, 

“T)o  ge^OxMp  popcxvó,  poitin  *oíon  uai t> 

“ CoftxMfi  coimipce  i 5-coirme  n^\  jMoipe, 

“ Ap  ge^ti-Aip  5^\n  Arhfu\p  xVómAT)  cige  u&\t>  ! ’* 

T)o  tAb-Aip  Aitie  <Ájvo  *oe  tMrm-gut — 

“ e btii*óeAó^r,  *otu\ip,  x\p  *oíot  *00, 

“Jaí)  50  'oána  *00  t>Á tiu^  *opdoi*úeAcc’  *oó, 

“ Ó’f  peáfv\ó  5ti|A  fe^ncAit)  píop  tú. 

“ tlocu  5AÓ  céim  *o’a  geti^^ít!)  5-áoit  *00, 

“ CjtAob^  coiOne^fx\  móf\-rhAicne  1Díiíte^*ó  ! ” 
Un^iT)  Aine  X)lÁt  ^p  Aoi£)ev\U, 

1 neutuxMb  neirhe  ime^tt  via  íi-oróce. 

t)A  tÁrh  mo  x^tn,  *ómne  TXAOine 

X)&  te^|\c  mo  óuipexvó  ci^  minic  ^rn’  rh^oi*óe^rh  mé*> 
gAti  tJAifte  *oen  rhóip-ftiocc  ^m’  tímcioii 
Acc  cLdrma  OAip  a\>  p*\p  via  h-oi*óce> 

5^tn  fulc  nÁ  fpéif  1 téigiorm  ru\  in  rncte^óc, 

Acc  5|A^in  sfUMim  5^0  tuip  *oo  Ci*ói*o  mé, 

Aifi  eagLA  be^jAC  ^ pte^cc^  *0’  irmpin. 
ílí  t^ti)^iipA*ó  pó*o  *oon  t)óc^|A  t)ui*óe  *ó^m, 
tlí  t)'p<ÁgAirm  c-áijvoe  tÁ  ru\  oi*óce, 
gtip  óoppuig  av\  puit  oijVóe*.\pc  ^m’  píogpUMÚ,, 
pint  t)oipb-rne^p  CtioprruAic  txa  pí  pe<At 
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puit  AopbA  nA  b-pAopAó  po  UAOib  tinn 
pint  CAlmA  nA  OpeAUAine  Af  Aoip-oe  ! 

A*o’  coimipce  céi*óim-pe,  a SbéAmuip  UAf  Ait  AOipTv 
9S  gup  tib-pe  $aó  céim,  ^ac  péim, ’p  gAó  bUAib 
fAn  cíp, 

Acc  cuipib  1 5-céitt  nAó  cpAOb  gAn  cuAitte  firm 
Af  cui*oeAóCA  gbAebitge  béAp  mAp  buAtsAf  oíb ! 


5etnwi  x)onncAX)A  tniAit). 


The  following  5euí1^t1  or  ‘ Complaint’  dates  from  1765  or 
thereabouts,  and  was  written  shortly  after  Donough  took  the 
clerkship  of  the  Protestant  church  at  Ivilmacthomas,  and  had 
made  at  least  an  outward  profession  of  that  faith.  His  motives 
for  the  change  are  stated  frankly  enough  in  these  verses,  and  we 
can  well  understand  that  when  this  and  the  “Anti-Christian 
Creed  ” and  similar  compositions  became  known  to  the  public 
he  did  not  hold  his  new  situation  or  profess  his  new  creed  for 
very  long — though  how  long  is  not  very  certain. 


1 peicpeAp  mo  bpom-fA  ’cup  Attuip 
50  pArhAp 

Ag  5PAf  At)  no  a’  upeAbAb  Aon  Am 
T>en  btiAbAin — 

- 5 e At) AT)  AtpugAT)  teAt)Aip,  bél- 
bCAT)  Am’  StlACf AnAC  pAltlAp 
Of  ACA  bionn  cogA  ’gup  pogA  5AÓ  bib  : 

’S  ’ha  bfoóAip  Af  cuibé  tiom  peAfAm  Af 
puibe 

(tn  caca  tiom  PAoipeAó  buibe  nÁ  a pop) 

Ag  CAppAin^  Ap  An  bf ion  5AÓ  mAiT)in  $An  f uim — 
SúT)  beAtA  nAC  mbionn  Ag  gAoibit  50  T)eo  t 
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If  TnitxAó  boóu  An  c-Áf  X)0  *óuine  m^p  cáim 

t)beic  ^501^01*00^*050  bf^csAótA^m^irroeoin, 
’S  50  mb’pe^ffiA  tiom  bÁy  ^An  coipme^fc  'o’págxMt 
Y\Á  ^lltif  lem’  cn^rh  ó’n  \\Án  a^  pórh^p — 
PfeAbf<Ai*ó  mé  1 r>-z\yÁt,  ní  béi*óexVO  m a\k  azámm 
Af  bfifpit)  mé  An  p^if  te  5fÁ*ó  T>on  peoit, 

’S  1 T)-cinne^f  ní  pubáip  tiom  rmnifuip  'o’págAit 
’Sé  t-Ab^ffxMt)  ’úAm  l^nctiiT)  a\\á in  t tia\\  tón  ! 

1f  ce^rm^fAó  zeAnn  bo  fidóxVo-fA  ^norm 

A^u^ffxMn^  cum  ce^mpuittin  AmAnpharade — ' 
5S  ^tif  binne  mé  a t^b^ipc  nAn  tli*oipe  ón 
n^te^rm 

Af  rn’  tntte  50  zeAnn  a\\  óe^nti  An  seat — 

Hit  ^on  T>uine  torn  vo  cufp^p  tiom  Ann 

VOunA  noccp^it)  c eAnn  X)A\n  pte^rmcf>AT)  é 

zá  piof  a^  An  t)orh^n  ntiAip  gt^cp^f  mife^rm 
50  mb’  Airmeif  An  ce^nn  mé  T>o  CbLdnn  ua 
n5^^t)ex\t ! 


THADD^EI  GADELICI  IN  MEMORIAM  : 
[Donchadus  Rufus  Scripsit]. 

The  Epitaph  on  Tadhg  Gaedhealach  is  Donough’s  last  composi- 
tion. Theigue  O’Sullivan  died  at  the  end  of  December,  1799,  and 
was  buried  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1800,  at  Ballylaneen.  The  epitaph 
■ — in  spite  of  one  or  two  technical  faults — proves  at  once  that 
Donough  was  a poet  and  no  mean  Latin  scholar,  though  when 
he  wrote  it  he  must  have  been  more  than  ninety  years  old.  And 
over  the  writer  of  it — a far  greater  poet  than  Tadhg  Gaedhealach 
— there  is  neither  stone  nor  epitaph  ! 

Tliaddeus  hie  situs  est,  oculos  hue  flecte  viator, 
Illustrem  vatem  parvula  terra  tegit ! 

Heu ! jacet  exanimis,  fatum  irrevocabile  vicit 
Spiritus  e terra  1 sidera  summa  petit ! 

Quis  canetErinidum  laudes,quis  facta  virorum  ? 

Gadelico  extincto,  Scotica  musa  taeet. 
Processit  numeris  doctis  pia  carmina  cantans 
Evadens  victor  munera  certa  tulit. 

Laudando  Dominum  praeclara  poémata  fecit 
Et  suaves  hymnos  fervidus  2 ille  canet. 
Plangite,  Pierides  ! vester  decessit  alumnus, 
Eochades  non  est  cunctaque  rura  silent, 
Pacem  optavit  pace  igitur  versatur  in  alto, 

Ad  superi  tendit  regna  beata  Patris. 

The  following  Irish  version  by  the  editor  was  written  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  appeared  first  in  No.  23  of  the  Gaelic  Journal 
(1886).  I have  re-cast  a few  of  the  lines. 

Shiop  j?aoi  An  bpero  po  ca  Uad^!  a\k  An  tiAig  CAbAip 
ArflAfVC  A tAlfCeAÍAlt), 

pile  t>A  rhóf\  Af  rhAit  clu,  beA$  An  Áic  ’bpuit, 
pé  Via  Unge ! 


1 Aliter — atque  volans.  2 Al. — angelus. 
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'CptMg  50  troeAóAi*ó  *oon  eug  opAitin,  cpu^g  50 
IU15  An  bÁp  buxMt)  Ai|A 

T)’eiciott  a ppiopAó  in  Ap*o  ’5  u\ppx\i*ó  tiAOirh- 
piGg-Abc*  X)é  bi. 

C)A  peinnpe^p  Bipe  ’tiA  *óiAi*ó-pexMi  xmirm,  cia 
geobAp  gAipceAó  ^ lAocpAró  ? 

p^pAoip,  ó’p  cp^occA  Ungaap  UAÓ5,  ’noip  bionn 
Ap  gceotCA  bpig  ! 

T)’imtig  pe  ^AbÁit  a *úÁn  *oo  bí  eolAb  Ap  Aoibinn 
be  ctoipcin 

ChuAit)  pe  pÁ  bUAi*ó  Anorm,  ptiAip  pe  Lúaó 
pAotAip  Ap  pícró. 

mbotA*ó  pé  UigeApriA  nA  iroút  itiA  *ótiAru:Aib  bpeAg’ 
bpiogtfiApA,  mitpe 

CeolCA  pó  birme  Ap  neArh  peirmpit)  pe  peApcA 
^av 1 ópió  ! 

'blniimit)  nA  rnbÁp*o,  DéAriAró  bpóti ! óip  *00  caiII 
pib  50  veo,  ~oeo  bup  rmAtCA, 

Ap  mbeic  *oo  Oia*ó5  in  pAti  gcpé,  curhAó  Anoip 
CtAnriA  5Aoi*óeAt ! 

SioóéÁin  b a rhiAn  Leip  t>á  cpoi*óe  Agup  pio*óóÁin 
*00  puAíp  pe  in  Áip*oe 

llÁinis  pe  plAiceAtrmAp  T)é,  ptAiteAmnAp  Aúaji 
An  c-p-Aoigil! 

A translation  in  English  hexameters  and  pentameters  was 

made  by  “ Erionnach  ” (Dr.  Sigerson),  for  O’Daly’s  edition  of 

€A*óg  ^aoíac.  It  has  been  revised  by  him  for  this  work. 

Another  English  translation  has  been  made  by  Major  Cavanagh 
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<of  the  United  States) — not  however  directly  from  the  Latin, 

hut  from  my  earlier  Irish  version  : 

This  is  the  grave  of  a Poet.  O Wanderer,  glance  here 
in  sorrow  : 

Famous  he  was  and  beloved,  weeds  shade  him  now 
and  grey  dust. 

Woe  ! he  is  gone,  he  is  conquered  by  Fate’s  invincible 
arrow — 

Yet,  hath  his  spirit,  from  earth,  soared  to  the  stars, 
’mid  the  Just. 

Who  sings  the  glory  of  Erinn  ? Who  the  heroic  achieve- 
ment ? 

Lost  is  our  silver-voiced  Tadhg,  broken  the  Harp  of 
our  Land  ! 

Singing  his  musical  numbers  he  left  us,  to  mourn  in 
bereavement, 

Victor,  in  triumph,  he  fled,  bearing  his  gifts  in  his  hand 

Often,  in  praise  of  the  Lord,  did  his  song  rise,  fiow’r-like 
and  vernal, 

Sweet  now  the  hymns  that  he  sings,  standing  mid 
angels  above. 

Weep,  O ye  Muses  ! your  nursling  has  gone  to  the  regions 
supernal — 

Dead,  our  MacEochad  is  dead  ! Silent  are  woodland 
and  grove. 

Peace  he  desired,  while  on  earth  ; peace  henceforth  awaits 
him  eternal, 

Far  in  the  Father’s  high  home,  ’mid  the  fair  Kingdom 
of  Love. 
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